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MUSICAL VISITOR: 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


(With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.) 


The True Juvenile Song Book. | 


| AS the pieces placed in such an order as to make | 

it a very valuable book for those who wish to | 
TEACH singing to children, instead of merely amusing | 
them by learning tunes by rote 

It commences with nearly a hundred popular tunes, | 
placed in progresssive order, to be sung by note. These | 
are followed by a collection of tunes written expressly | 
for this book, to be sung by rote, in the way chides | 
sing Sunday-school music. These are followed by a 
collection selected from the best singing-books, to be | 
sung in obedience to an ingeniously constructed sys- 
tem of musical words of command, which make a class | 
proficient in style and expression, in a way that greatly 
interests children. These words of command make a 
concert as interesting as any cantata, with much less 
labor 

Price 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 a 
dozen by express, charges not prepaid. Speci- 


men pages free. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


rTXHIS is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 

facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ae. 
mentary work. Ali teachers should avail themselves 
of its t@achings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St. New York. 


HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 





Tanner & Co. 
>kPRINTERS.*+_. 


FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
&. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 


ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


Biographi Hise ae 2 Musical Li in 
i ies, tories an. terature 
general, in all styles of binding. 








For Sale by THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Literate ‘Te Selonces, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution. 





| CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 

buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru 
mental Music; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 
Oratory, wader the finest Teachers of the city. 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2 
PUPILS ADMITTED AT ANY TIMPF, 

For terms or catalogue address the Pres't, Rev.W. K 
BROWN, D. D., or Mrs. M. McCcetcan Brown, 
Vice-Pres’t, Cincinnati, O 


VIGQE Ss’ 
[llustrated fljonthly ffjagazine 


FOR i885 


FREE 
To each Subscriber to the Musical Visitor. 


E have made such arrangements with the pub- 
lishers that enable us to present a year’s sub- 
scription to Vicks’ Magazine for 1885 FREE to cach 
subscriber of the Musicat Vistror at the regular 
early price, Vicks’ Magazine is emphatically a k 
or the people. Each issue has a colored frontispiece, 
and numerous illustrations are interspersed with 
reading matter. Its departments of “Correspondence,” 


VOL, 14. No. 9—SEPTEMBER, 1888. 





| 


the | 


“Foreign Notes,” “Pleasant Gossip,” and “Our Young | 


People” contain a fund of instruction given in an enter 


taining manner, and make it most complete and original. | 


The publisher's price 1s $1.25 per year. Send in your 
subscriptions to he Musica Visiror now and receive 
this valuable present FREE. This offer is only made 
to those who subscribe after this date. Address 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


5 ie ~ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has 
placed it on — rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. The faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. ertificates and Diplomas granted. Positions 
mag Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
‘orte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet Organ, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Languages. Young ladies from 
a distance received in the Boa ing Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
and summer term. 

™For Circulars address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 

the Cimcinnesy 


Directr ess 
140 Broapway, Near Fourtu St., Crvcimmati, O. 








(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


j Root anp Sons Music Co 
| Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Afdine Prinfigg @wWorks 


248 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office anc Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machineryand Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns 


Cc. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 


The Nation Mourns! 


MARCHE FUNEBRE, 


IN MEMORY OF 


Gen, Grant, 


BY “ WINTHROP.” 


PRICE, SO CEwWTS. 


An easy and appropriate march 
for the piano, written in memory 
of the Nation’s great Soldier and 
Statesman. Simple and unpre- 


tentious, as was the great hero it 


seeks to honor, this march will 
commend itself to the people as 
being in keeping with the Gen- 
eral’s well known characteristics. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
CHARLES M, FILLMORE, 

Writer of words for Sunday-school or glee music, and 
other literary work. No, 54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati. 
VICTOR FLECHTER, 

Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 

sic, Berlin), No. 864 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati 


M!SS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 


Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No, 42 West Eighth Street. Ordersleft with The John 
Church Company 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher: of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with The John Church Co 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care The John Church Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 
MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 808 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O 
PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano, No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care The John Church Company 





PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
The John Church Company 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
881 Race St. Orders left with The John Church Co 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 
AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care The John Church Co 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with The John Church Com- 
pany will receive prompt attention. 
MRS, C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple Street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 
MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 845 
Race Street 
HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address 545 
Walnut Street 


JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Yeacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Voc al and Instrumental Music arranged 
Residence, 402 Race Street 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No, 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with The John Church Company 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and T horough- Bass Residen: e, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Huste. Address 824 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with The 
John Church Company. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with TheJohn Church Company 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O 


“L OUIS G. WIESE NTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto and Flute. Care The Joha Church Co. 


| Covington, 
i 





PROF, G, PERCY LEDDY, 
Teacher of ne and Guitar. 122 W, Third Street, 
Orders left with The John Church 


Co. will vehee prompt attention 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction, No. 185 East 18th Street, 
New York. 


W. H, PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with The John Church Co 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MISS EMMA HOLLE, 


Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 26 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 
WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 
Teacher of Music. Orders may be left with The Iohn 
Church Co 


JENNY MAIER 
(Pupil of Prof, Carl Goetze, of L eipzig, ) Vocal Instruc- 
tion, 48 Mansfield street. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TO E Comtines vetume with purity and 
a ie. 
IN TOU UC Se lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINISH Combines beautiful design and best 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Whuich we offer for sale at the very low price of 


i DAG x ’ 

40 CENTS PER COPY, 
owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and fas been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all practical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is enely sufficient 

e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future. 

hese books are perfectly new, and consti- 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price. 

In erbevan, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 


Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “Cash with the 
order.” 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
NEW 


SUNCAY Schoo! Music Books. 


Published by Biglow & Maia. 
JOY FUL LA YS, —Lowry and Doane. 


At 830 per 100, in Boards. 


SELECT SONGS, —Peiouve: 

At $40 per 100, in Cloth. 
HYMNS OF PRAISE,-*yi;"" 

At $40 per 100, in Cloth, 


CHILDREN’S HYMNS.~“%:... 


At 840 per 100, in Cloth, 


CHRISTIAN CHORALS 


Rev. M.W. Stryker. At $40 per 100, in Cloth. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 














Caryl! Florio. 


THE MUSICAL re 








scHoOo Ls AND CO Lueces, 


GLENDALE 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Thirty-second year begins Sept. rsth. Best fa- 
cilities, in one complete and thereugh course— 
En lish, Scientific and Classical. Superior advantages 
in Music and Art. Address 

REV. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, o. 


CLEVELAND 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Unequalled facilities for a thorough course of 
study of the Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Har- 
mony, and all Orchestral Instruments. Stu- 
dents can enter any time, The Fallterm begins 
September 14th, Send for Catalogue. 
ALFRED ARTHUR, Director, 42 & 44 Euclid Ave, 


NOW READY! 


McPhail’s Anthems. 


By M. L. MePHAIL. 


This new work, designed for the use of Chorus or 
Quartet €C hotrs, is the result of long and patient 
labor on the part of the author, who has striven to in- 
clude only such material as experience and careful trial 
has demonstrated to be best for choir use. 

The aim has been to provide music for choirs of every 
degree of proficiency, and for all the various uses of the 
church service, and to this end, beautiful and original 
compositions have been interspersed with choice selec- 
tions and arrangements from the works of Mozart, Con- 
cone, Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
say, etc., etc, 

Whe ty type throughout the book is large, clear, and 
legible; the printing is well done; the binding is strong 
and durable; so that, take it all in all, there is every 
reason for claiming that this new work is by far 

THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years. 

Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid; $10.00 a dozen by 
express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 








THE ARTISTIC 


COLLEGE ALBUM. 


A COLLECTION OF 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


By STanpDaRD Composers. 


One of the finest works in typographical 
appearance and real musical merit ever pub- 
lished in America, Its music is classical in 
character, but not difficult, and is by such 
writers as Raff, Jansen, Chwatal, Abt, Henselt, 
etc., etc. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH C0., 
CINCINNATI, ©. 


MANUAL OF MODULATION. 


A book containing concise and simple in- 
gtruction in the ART OF CONSTRUCTING 
correct and pleasing modulations from one key 
to another, for the use of Pianists and Organists. 


By T. L. KREBS, 


Professor of Music at the Rome Female College, Ga. 








Price, 25 Cents per Copy. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 








ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Manacer, 


feneral (lusic Jealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes of 


EiloiITOoS and ORGAIWS. 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


OUR SONG WORLD, 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. OC. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 

Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems 

Effective music fcr Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will “sing itself"’ to “‘ Unfold ye 
Portals Everlasting,’ from Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemption. 

A book to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 
and choruses. 

The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 

Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “‘ Italia.’’ 


$6.00 a Dozen. For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


—_———_ - a - — —_____— 


Gospel Hymnstonsolidated = pp Biss: 


_ Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


i, 2, 3 and 4. 


Containng G. H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, with- 

out duplicates) and @. HM. No. 4, also without BERTHOLD MARKS. 
duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotional | 
Songs extant. Without arival for Gospel Meetings and | The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 
Prayer Meetings. When Jesus Comes 

Precious Promise. 

Wonderful Words of Life. 

We're Going Home To-morrow. 

Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 

Almost Persuaded. 
The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
es and Catalogues with full list of | and brilliant. The original melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. songs. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 875 per 100 
Word ead oa * 820 per 100. 


Add io cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 
U ordered by mail. 

BR Specimen 
Publications sent free on request. 









THE CELEBRATED 


C.G.CONN 


Ultimatum Cornets. 
BEST IN THE WORLD: 


UPERIOR to Courtois, Besson, or 
any other make. They are now 
used and endorsed by ail leading musi- 
cians and cornet virtuosos, such as 
Levy, Liberati, Belistedt, Emerson, 
Knoll, Henry, Capa, and many others 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


LEAVES OF SHAMROCK! 


A NEW COLLECTION 


The Melodies of Ireland. 
A SUPERB VOLUME OF NEARLY 100 PAGES. 





Every Irish citizen who desires to preserve the oric- 
INAL melodies of the Old Emerald Isle, wil! find 
in this book all the characteristic productions of Ire 
land's musicians, and all those beautiful airs that have 
the unmistakable flavor of Irish origin. These melodies 
are arranged in a simple yet harmonious manner, in 
one volume, 

FOR EITHER PIANO OR ORGAN, 
and have been compiled and selected from the most 
authentic sources, We are sure that 


LEAVES OF SHAMROCK 


will be a welcome guest everywhere, for many of these 
melodies have become familiar to Americans as well as 
Irish people 
This beautiful new book, LEAVES OF SHAM 

ROCK, will be mailed, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of price 

Paper Covers, ° 80 

Boards, ° ° $1.00 

Cloth, - 160 


° ° 
For sale by Music and News Dealers everywhere 


COLLEGE SONGS, 


Of the American Colleges, 
BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 


One istempted to pronounce this the very best col- 
lection of songs extant If not that, certainly none 
better of the size exist. Mr. Waite, who has already 
compiled three College Song Books, condenses into this 
the cream of other collections, and has added many 
new and popular songs 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French, German, 
or “ African” origin, nonsensical, comic, pathetic, mu 
sical, and all sparkingly bright Price, but 50 cents 


FRESH FLOWERS. 


Fresh Flowers is the title of a most beautiful and 
attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 
Sunday Schools, or the so-called Infant Classes. Mrs 
Emma Pitt, the compiler, is widely known and cele- 
brated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom she 
thoroughly understands. More than fifty bright songs, 
such as “‘ Little Lambs,” ‘* Snowflakes,” ‘* Little Sam 
uel,” and “Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing babyish 
All in good taste An abundance of Pictures. a5 
cents, $2.40 cents per dozen. 


Merry-Making Melodies. 


A Social Visitor to Cheer the Children. 
By WADE WHIPPLE. 

A charming collection of songs for children, twenty 
in number, with piano or organ :ccompaniment and pic- 
ture titles. Musical mothers and sisters will find in it + 
great help in amusing the little ones. “Mooly Cow,” 
“Charieby Chatterbox,” “Grandpa,” and “The Baby’ 
will do for specimens of the songs. Price 75 cts 


Music Books of the First Class, 


For Choruses or Quartet Choirs. 
Ditson & Co. are fortunate in having THREE 
first-class books at once to present to the notice 
of choirs and their leaders. All are equally 
good; they vary as the tastes of their com- 


pilers vary. Please examine and choose! 


$1.00 sent, will bring to you, by return mail, a copy of 
Laus Dao, or SANTORAL, or Vox Laupts. 

LAUS DEO By Arthur Henshaw. 224 large octavo 

* pages. 36 distinguished composers con 

tribute about 60 Anthems for al! occasions. Good Solos, 


Duets and Choruses. Good supply of Christmas and 
Easter Music. $1, or $9 per dozen 


THE SANTORAL By Palmer & Trowbridge. 17¢ 
* pages 38 Anthems, 15 Respon 
sesand 8 Chants. Church-like and impressive music 
About one-third of the music by the compilers. $1, or 
$e per dozen 
VOX LAUDIS By Ernst Leslie. 224 pages. Be 
* sides fine arrangements from the 
Masters, there are good Anthems by 2% successful 
modern compesers. Music in excellent taste through 
out. $1, or $9 per dozen, 


OLIVER DITSON®& CO. 
BOSTON. 
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McPHAIL’S ANTHEMS. 


A NEW 


BOOK OF PRACTICAL MUSIC FOR 


CHORUS OR QUARTET CHOIRS. 


Price, $1.00 each by Mail, Post-paid. 


BY M. L. McPHAIL. 





$10.00 a Dozen by Express, not Prepaid. 


READ THESE TESTIMONIALS FROM REPRESENTATIVE MUSICIANS: 


EUGENE THAYER, Organist, Teacher and Com- 
poser, writes : 


Dear Sir:—‘‘I have examined with great 
interest your Book of Anthems, and think ita 
work of great value to choirs and churches. 
If it has the success it deserves, the printers 
and book-binders will not be idle for many a 
day to come.” 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA, of the Petersilea Acad- 
emy of Music, Boston, Mass., writes: 


My Dear Sir:—‘‘I have examined your 
Book of Anthems and desire to congratulate 
you upon its excellence. It contains so many 
gems that its presence will be welcomed where- 
ever the soul exalts itself in praise to Almighty 
God.” 


J. HARRY WHEELER, Voice Teacher, Boston, 
Mass., writes: 

Dear Sir:—*‘‘ I have made a careful exami- 
nation of your Book of Anthems. Itisa grand 
work, and just the kind of a book needed. No 
choir should be without it. There is no waste 
material in the book. very Anthem is sing- 
able, and the work contains a great and de- 
lightful variety of music. Jt cannot fail to be- 
come a standard work for the choir and for use in 
Musical Conventions.”’ 


G. F. Root, Music Composer, Chicago, IIL., 
writes : 

‘Tt is a little difficult to give a recommen- 
dation of Mr. McPhail’s Anthem Book on ac- 
count of having some compositions and ar- 
rangements in it. But I can truly say that 
aside from them it seems to me an excellent 
work for the purpose for which it is designed.” 


C. C. MELLor, Organist, of Mellor, Hoene & 
Henricks, Pittsburgh, Pa., writes: 

Dear Sir :—*‘* Your book contains an admir- 
able selection of Anthems, and will prove a 
very useful and agreeable work for church 
service.” 


Amos WHITING, Musical Director, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., writes: 





Dear Sir:—‘*I have given your Anthem 
Book a careful examination and find it nicely 
arranged, and it contains music of a pleasing 
and practical character. It will be a valuable 
acquisition to any good choir. Trusting it 
may have a large sale as its merit deserves.” 


J. Powe. Jones, Musical Director and Com- 
poser, Youngstown, O., writes: 


Dear Sir:—‘‘I congratulate you upon the 
excellence of your Anthem Book, It is the 
best I have yet seen, and I sincerely hope you 
will be well recompensed for your work, I 
consider the different selections of a high order 
and will move any audience into a devotional | 
mood by their proper rendition.” 





D. O. Evans, Music Dealer, Youngstown, O., 
writes: 
Dear Sir:—‘‘I have taken my own time in | 


| friends and pupils. Would that all musicians 


| fresh, and original. The book merits success.” 


examining your valuable Anthem Book, and I | 
assure you it has afforded me great pleasure. | 
The selections are excellent. The original | 
compositions are very effective and written in 
amusicianly manner, It deserves a large sale.” 


WILL L. THomPson, Popular Composer, East 
Liverpool, O., writes: 
Dear Sir:—I have examined your Anthem 
Book, and I am greatly pleased with it.” 


JOHANNES WOLFRAM, of Wolfram’s Music 
School, Canton, O., writes: 

Dear Sir:—‘*It is always a pleasure to me 
to give my testimony to artistic merit. Your 
Book of Anthems has agreeably surprised me. 
Your compositions contain the elements of ar- 
tistic vitality :—symmetry, true feeling, definite 
purpose, and sound conclusion. Your modu- 
lations are ingenious and the treatment of 
motives ‘‘ thematically’ and melodies ‘lyri- | 
cally ” is in good taste. I shall take pleasure | 
in recommending your Anthem Book to my | 


would utilize their time like yourself ; the 
world would soon cease to speak of ‘‘shiftless,”’ 
“brainless,”’ and ‘‘ good for nothing musi- 
cians,” 


Mrs. ANNIE MELLOR SHEIB, Voice Teacher, 
(late of Wheeling, W. Va.) Canton, Ohio, 
writes: 

Dear Sir :—‘*‘ Your Anthem Book is full of 
melodious music, and it is well adapted for 
general choir use.” 


Lovis A. RuTTeR, Organist First M. E. 
Church, Canton, O., (late of Royal Con- 
servatory, Stuttgart, Germany), writes : 

Dear Sir :—‘* I have examined your most ex- 
cellent Anthem Book, and must say I am 
really delighted with it. It contains many 
beautiful pieces, original and arranged, and 
cannot fail to be of valuable service to choirs 
and conventions, You have proven one thing 
in this collection, viz.: ‘ music can be simple, 

(easily learned), and yet grand,’ I cheerfully 

recommend McPhail’s Anthems to all choirs, 

congregations, and convention leaders in 

America.” 


N. Cor STEWART, Musical Director and Com- 
poser, Cleveland, O., writes: 

‘*Your Anthem Book is at hand. You have 
produced a good work. It is open, clear, and 
easily read—(no confusion). It is above the 
average Church Anthem Book, and of course 
its lead must be upward. I congratulate you.” 


J. W. STEWART, Music Composer and Musical 
Director, Steubenville, O., writes: 


Dear Sir :—**I have carefully examined your 
Book of Anthems and desire to say it is a fine 
work. The Anthems are-all very pleasing, 


Rev. D. C. OsporNneE, Pastor of First M. E. 
Church, Youngstown, O., writes: 


‘* Having examined the Anthem Book of M, 
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L. McPhail very carefully piece by piece, I 
take great pleasure in recommending it to 
choirs and conventions as a book of real merit. 
There are Anthems suited to different occasions 


| from various authors, but not a dud/ one in the 


book. Some of the pieces are simple and 
easily learned, while others require and will 
repay the hard study necessary to produce 
them. We congratulate the author not only 
for the skill shown in selection, but for the 
valuable additions he has made by his own 
compositions.” 


KARL MERz, Editor Brainard’s Musical World, 
writes: 

Dear Sir:—‘‘ Your Book of Anthems has 
been received. It is a good collection, well 
gotten up, and cannot fail to be of service to 
choirs,” 


Rev. C. V. WILSON, Pastor of the First M. E. 
Church, Canton, O., writes: 


‘*Mr. McPhail’s Book of Anthems has been 
adopted by the choir of the First M. E. Church 
of this city, and has been in use for several 
weeks, It is giving great satisfaction, not only 
to the large choir, but to the congregation. It 
is the general judgment that it is a work of 
great merit; deserving wide circulation, and 
destined to receive the commendation of the 
finest musical talent and taste of the country.” 


Cuas. H. THompson, Solo Tenor, Lafayette 
Ave. Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, Pastor), Brooklyn, 
N. Y. writes: 

Dear Sir :—“ I am much pleased with your 
Book of Anthems. It contains many gems 
which are particularly suited for quartette and 
chorus choirs, The book is very convenient in 
size. Ishall use it myself, and will recommend 
it to allinterested in church choral work in 
this ‘ the city of churches.’ ” 


A NOTABLE MUSICAL WORK. 


From The John Church Music Publishing 
Company, of Cincinnati, we have received a 
copy of McPhail’s Anthems, by Prof. M. L. 
McPhail, of this city. This is undoubtedly 
one of the best publications of the kind issued 
from any music house in recent years. The 
work of the author, Prof. McPhail, is of the 
best, and reflects great credit on his ability as 
an original composer and arranger of the 
higher forms of church music, which is here 
shown at its finest. The work is made up of 
new and original music by Prof. McPhail, to- 
gether with choice selections and arrangements 
from the best standard authors, adapted to all 
the various uses of the church service, and will 
no doubt prove a welcome and popular visitor 
among the various churches of the State and 
country, for the character of the book is such 
that it can not fail to meet with a large sale. 

The typographical work on the book is of the 
finest description, while the binding is of the 
same excellent kind, making it, both as to 
contents and appearance, a book of rare 
beauty.-—Canton Daily Democrat, Aug. 8, 1885. 
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THE SWEETEST SONG. 


The sweetest songs that were ever sung 

And those that please the best, 

Through sorrow and grief and tears are wrung 

From some overburdened breast, 

Though the words breathe only a mirth and 
bloom 

And the strain are gladdest and lightest. 

Remember that after a night of gloom 

The rays of the sun are the brightest. 


The rain must fall ere the spring time grass 
Grows tender and green and sweet ; 

Through the pangs of travail a soul must pass 
Ere a song is born complete, 

After a winter of storm and snow 

Blossoms the buds in our bowers, 

After a season of tears and woe 

Blossoms the poet’s flowers. 


There are few who give the poet a thought 

When they read the pleasing strain ; 

There are few who know that a poem is 
wrought 

Through sorrow and tears and pain, 

The merriest song and blithest lay, 

And those that are sweetest and gladdest 

Are woven in gloomy and cheerless ray 

When the poet’s heart is saddest. 


cc — . 


TWO BIRTHDAYS, OR THE ORGAN-MAN’S BOY. 


6} OXOME, up with you, Leon, boy! Time we had our crusts 
and were off,” 
vee Leon turned over on his straw bed, rubbed his dark eyes 
into wakefulness, and then stretched himself with a yawn. 

“What time is it, father?” he asked. “It is so dark and dreary! 
Ah, dear! These are cold skies in a cold land.”’ 

“We slept late, boy,’ was the reply,—‘‘very late. The clock in 
yonder steeple struck six before I woke you. We'll go out beyond 
the city a-ways to-day. It may be we'll find more for our pains, my 
boy, and we'll never heed the cold and gloom.” 

on was slowly dressing, and at last buttoned the last buttonhole 
in his worn jacket, and, going to the door, looked up over the stone 
steps which led from his cellar-home to the streets, and shivered 
with the cold blast that came down quickly and fiercely to meet him. 
“It is my birthday, father,"’ said duster presently, 

The man, who was busily rubbing an old hand-organ, started at 
the words, and lifted his eyes from his work. ‘Ah, lad, so it is! 
Yes, yes! Vell, it's asorry sort of birthday, boy, sure enough; but 
your old « <’* glad you've lived to see it, after all. Let's see—how 
old are yo ,, ~von, son?” 


“Ten years, sir—ten years old. Don't you know, father, mother | 


a me nine kisses last birthday; and—and'’'— The boy’s voice 
altered. and the little breast heaved once or twice. 

“There, there, boy!"’ interrupted the father, wiping his eyes slyly 
with the back of his rough hand. ‘‘We won't speak of that time. 
Mother's happier than we are, a good bit; and we're glad to know 
it, ain't we?—although it isn’t the same world since she left us, is it, 
my boy?” 


Leon winked his tears back, and swallowed the lump in his throat. | 


“Will you one day go home to Italy, father, and live there where 
the skies are blue and warm?” 

“Ah! well, lad, it's a long time since we left it—your mother and 
me, You were a baby just learning to look out for yourself, and we 
had made great plans for you when you should grow up. Ah, yes! 
How your mother used to talk to you about home, and its skies, and 
its sunshine! Well, well, that's past now. I'm thinking it'll be long 
till we see it again, outside of our dreaming, Leon, my boy. It's no 
use fretting, though. We're poor enough, God knows; but we're 
together through all the trouble. And that's better, isn’t it, lad, than 
P 7 of us two to be lying under the sod, leaving the other to fight 

one?” 


The Musical Visitor. 


Leon ate his bread silently, watching his father “clean up"’ the 
well-used and somewhat out-of-tune old organ, which was their only 
dependence nowadays and seemed a stanch old friend. When Leon 

| had grown old enough to handle a tambourine, one had been pro- 

vided for him; and, since the mother had died, Leon was his father’s 
constant companion wherever the old organ-man went about the 
streets. One thing the boy was grateful for. When he beheld here 
and there those wretched little slaves who played their violins with 
blue, trembling fingers, fearful of punishment should they fail to take 
to their taskmaster the required price for their inharmonious melo- 
dies, Leon drew closer beside the bowed form of his father, and 
looked up into the kind face with gratitude for the better fate which 
had fallen to him, and shuddered to think of the tears and blows 
awaiting those sad-faced little strangers who, like him, were forced 
to seek a living on the streets. 

On this morning. old Ravelli, who had not been as successful 
during the last few days as was desirable, was determined to go out 
beyond the city limits, and try what persuasive powers his instrument 
possessed for new ears and new faces. The sky was cheerless, and 
unlightened by a ray of sunshine. The wind blew strongly and 
keenly, and old Ravelli and his boy were but thinly clad. Never 
theless, they went out from their cellar-home—Ravelli, with back 
bent beneath his organ; and Leon, with his tambourine hugged 
closely beneath his jacket. Here and there they wandered, nearing 
the suburbs, and playing by the way wherever there were children 
to gather about them; but the pennies came slowly and grudgingly, 
and little Leon's fingers ached with fruitless beating of his tam 
bourine. 

“Let us go straight on now, father, till we leave these mean people 
behind us. Oh, how can they let you play and play, and all for 
nought! So cruel! so mean! Bah! I almost hate to live, but for the 
happiness of loving you.”’ 

“No, no, caro mio. Restrain that tongue of yours, and hope for 
better luck,”’ replied the father, as he trudged on uncomplainingly, 
bearing the burden on his back, and eating, as he went, the buns he 
had bought for his and his boy's lunch. 

So at last they came to where the houses were farther apart; and 
before one of them a group of merry children were gathering, hastily 
running up the broad marble steps, and vanishing within a wide-open 
door. Merrily the happy voices sounded in the street, and betrayed 
to Leon’s keen young ears that “it was Effie’s birthday party; and 
oh, what fun they were going to have!" And who was “Effie,”’ 
wondered Leon, envying her her happy birthday. It was his, too. 
Oh, yes; but there was no party and no merriment for him! 

“Ah, father mio, let us play here awhile,’’ he whispered, clutching 
at the old man's coat. ‘The little girl will surely be generous on 
her birthday.” 

The father hesitated, 

“"*Twon't look well, will it?” he asked. ‘‘They’ll tell us to go 
‘long, likely enough.” 

“Oh, no!"’ protested the boy eagerly. ‘‘No, they won’ttell us to go 
on. They'll like the music, father, and we shall get more here than 
we have earned all day. Do put your organ down, and try.” 

To tell the truth, it was not all for gain that little Leon wanted so 
much to linger before that particular house. His heart was so con 
tinually lonely that the sound and sight of those happy children was 
something he liked too well to leave; and, even though he was shut 
outside of the “good time,”’ yet it was pleasant to see the little faces 
at the window, and answer their smiles with his own. So he urged 
his father yet more, until presently the organ was shifted from the 
old man’s shoulders, and a willing arm ground out a merry dance 
tune. 

Now, it had happened, just before that, that Effie’s big sister, who 
had volunteered to be ‘‘the band”’ on this happy occasion, had been 
called away from home unexpectedly; and as mamma, unfortunately, 
could not play, poor little Effie and her friends, who wanted to 

|dance, were quite disappointed, and Effie’s shoulders had been 
| shaken very angrily, to match the pout on her pretty red lips. 

“It’s the meanest thing I ever knew!" she exclaimed. ‘What's 
the use of a birthday, if it’s going to be all spoiled?’ 

And just then the jingle of bells, as Leon shook his tambourine, 
and the merry sound of a polka from the organ, were heard from 
| the street and the little girls flocked to the window. 

“Oh! is there a monkey? is there a monkey?” asked Effie excited- 
ly; but alas! there was no monkey, and the little girl was clouding 
| over again, when a novel idea entered her head. 

“Oh, I’m going this minute to ask mamma if the organ-man may 
come in the hall, and play for us to dance!"’ And away she went, 
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leaving her little guests delightedly clapping their hands. In a 
moment she came back, dragging her mother by the hand. 

“‘He’s such a pretty little boy, mamma, it won’t do any harm to 
have Ifim in.” 

Mamma looked out at the old man and his boy; and Leon, with 
native grace, lifted his cap, and smiled up in her face. 

‘They look clean and neat enough, surely,”’ thought mamma; and 
somehow, although it was an unusual thing, yet she felt inclined to 
gratify her little daughter, who that day counted seven happy years 
of life. So she smiled back at Leon, and gave a kind glance to the 
old man, whose face lighted up pleasantly in return, and went to the 
hall door to speak to them. 

“If you will step inside, in the hall here, and play some dance 
music for these little girls, I will be glad to pay you for it,” she said; 
and Leon's face was all sunshine as he listened. But the father 
hesitated. 

‘We are not fit, lady,” he said. ‘Our shoes are bad. See!” And 
he put one worn shoe, soiled with the tramp through streets. ‘We 
are not clean enough, lady, or I would play for the little ladies so 
gladly, ma'am.” 

With a look of disappointment on his face, Leon drew back from 
the stoop, and whispered to his father — 

‘“‘We can wipe our shoes on the mat. Oh, father, please, please 
let us goin!’ The little group in the window by that time had 
gathered in the hall, and Effie’s shrill voice called out, “Come up, 
man, please. We're in an awful hurry to dance.” 

“Come,” repeated mamma also. “I am quite willing to have 
you just as you are.”’” And so the organ-man and his boy went up 
the steps, and entered the handsome hall. Oh, how pleasant and 
warm it was! and Leon's dark eyes went roving around admiringly 
after the many pretty, dainty things scattered here and there about 
the parlors. 

“Now, my man, if you stand here, and play the same merry tune 
you were playing a few moments ago, I think you will enjoy seeing 
the children dance. And you, little boy, jingle your tambourine as 
much as you like. The young dancers like as much noise as they 
can have, you know.” 

The lady’s hand touched the boy's head, from which he had 
removed his cap, kindly, just for an instant; and then she went into 
the parlor to arrange the dancers. But that kindly touch had gone 
to Leon’s lonely little heart, and he whispered to his father, ‘Oh! 
did you see her lay her hand on my head? And ah, it felt like 
mother’s hand, father, and so good here!”’ laying his hand upon his 
heart expressively. ‘‘And, father, this is almost like having a good 
time on my birthday too; same as the little lady’s, you know.” 

“It happened well that we stopped here to play, after all, lad. 
Didn't it?’ whispered back the old man, rejoicing in the welcome 
warmth, which did the tired limbs good, after the cold, cheerless day 
outside. Then little Effie’s voice called ‘‘We're ready now, man; 
and please play right on.” 

So the music began, and the polka was danced—and a gay, good 
dance it was—to the ringing and jingling of Leon’s bells and the 
merry sound of the organ. Then there was a pause; and the chil- 
dren scampered to their seats, to breathe again. And presently the 
girl with a white cap on her head, Effie’s French nurse, came upand 
whispered to her mistress; and mamma said, ‘‘Now, little folks, all 
come in the back parlor and get some refreshments.” 

Oh the scramble and laughing and rush! for there were the doors 
thrown open wide, and Leon could catch a glimpse of a table, where 
were tempting sandwiches, pretty cakes, and golden oranges, and 
quivering jellies, and dainty glasses filled to the brim with lemonade, 
and, best of all, a high pyramid of ice-cream in the center. How 
the boy’s mouth watered, as he saw all those good things! You 
know his breakfast had been scanty, and his luncheon scantier still; 
and, truth to tell, little Leon was very hungry. 

‘Oh, father, if we only could taste a little of it all!" 

“Sh, boy! That kind of food is not for the like of us. We will 
eat our bit of food by and by, lad. Wait awhile.” 

But Effie’s mamma had not forgotten her musicians. Oh, no! 
And presently Effie appeared with a small tray, whereon was refresh- 
ments for the old man and Leon; and the French nurse followed, 
with two cups of nice warm coffee, made for them especially: ‘‘For 
madame thought you would have one bad cold, wiz ze bad day and 
ze chill air, if you and ze little 7izs did not drink ze cafe."’ So it 
happened, after all, that Leon’s hunger was appeased, and he was 
having an extra good time on his birthday. 

After that there was more dancing and more music, and Leon 
laughed as heartily as the children did, till— Oh, it wasso dreadful 
to see! but this is what suddenly drove the smile from the boy’s face, 
and caused him to drop his tambourine to the floor, as he sprang 
into the parlor. He saw the little Effie, in her wild frolic, go to near 
the fire burning so brightly in the grate; and, ere he could utter a 
warning word, he saw the dainty dress blaze, and, as he dropped his 








tambourine, he sprang with might and main amidst the dancers, 
until the little girl, only half conscious as yet of her danger, was 
closely clasped in his brave young arms, and rolled over and over 
by him on the rug before the fire. 

Mamma had gone up stairs for a moment, but terrified screams 
quickly brought her down; and by that time the danger was over, 
and Leon was blowing his hands, to cool the smart of one or two 
slight burns. Effie was crying, more from fright than hurt; for Leon 
had caught her just as the flame caught the edge of her little skirt, 
and so saved her from even as much pain as his own poor hands 
were suffering. 

The rest of the children were too frightened to describe any thing; 
so it was Leon who explained to the mother, and helped her to 
realize her child's narrow escape from serious danger. As for the 
organ-man, he could only lay his hand on his boy’s head, and say, 
in a voice broken with tears, ‘‘“God bless my dear lad!” 

When the confusion was over, and the children were quietly en- 
gaged with a game of puzzle-cards (for none of them cared to dance 
again), mamma went out into the hall to talk with the father and 
son. 

“ You see, lady, it is the boy’s birthday ; and only this morning there 
were tears in his eyes (weren't there, lad ?) because of the mother who 
was with us for the last one, and gave him nine kisses. Well, well, 
‘twas all she had to give him for a present; and the lad misses her 
sorely now. It was the little ladies’ pretty faces that coaxed us to stop 
here, you know, lady; for Leon, the lad, loves to see the sight of 
merry young things, and he wouldn't let me go by till I played the 
tune. Ah! well, I'm glad enough now, since the little lady might have 
been badly hurt but for his quick eyes. Bless the boy! I’m proud of 
him, lady, if 1 am only a poor man."" And the organ-man drew the 
back of his hand across his eyes. 

When Leon's hands had been nicely bandaged, he tucked his tam- 
bourine under his arm and was ready to follow his father out of the 
house; for the old man, having been well paid for his music, had no 
desire to trespass longer upon the lady’stime. But not so readily did 
she forget the boy's service to little Effie. A roll of bills was offered 
him, with the request that he should accept it for the lady's sake and 
as a birthday gift. 

But the little fellow, poor as he was, could not bear to be paid for a 
thing which was too plainly a duty to have permitted his refusing to 
do just as he did; so he laid one little bandaged hand upon his heart, 
and, with the gestures peculiar to his nation, declared ‘“‘he would do 
the same thing for any one who was in danger; and particularly for 
the little lady, because her mamma had been kind to him.” And just 
then Effie ran into the hall, with a few flowers she had impulsively 
plucked from a vase, and held them up to Leon, with her sweet face 
dimpling into smiles. 

“‘Oh the dear flowers!" exclaimed the organ-man, reaching his 
hand for them eagerly ; and, as Leon gave them, he buried his face 
amongst the fragrant things. 


“You like flowers so well ?”’ questioned the lady. And he replied, 
“Ah, ma'am, I was a gardener once, and I did love my flowers 
dearly! That time has long gone, lady.—Well, well, lad, we must 
not linger here!" He lifted the organ upon his back, and turned to 
the door. But suddenly a thought had come to the head and the 
heart of the kind woman who had given him a few hours of warmth 
and comfort in the midst of the dreary day. 


“Stay!"’ she said. “You say you understand the care of flowers. 
My gardener has gone away sick and lame, from a fall on the ice. 
Poor fellow! it will be a many a week before he can take a place 
again, and I was to have engaged another to-night. How would you 
like to take the position, and give up your organ? I shall want you 
to take charge of my conservatory here, and of my garden, during 
summer, out of town. If you feel strong enough to undertake the 
work, consider yourself engaged to me from next week Monday. 
Meanwhile, you will have the days between to spend as you please.” 

It would be impossible to describe the feelings of the old man, or 
the expression of his face and Leon's as they listened to the lady. 

“And Leon?" asked the father, when he could find voice to speak. 

“Leon!"’ smiledthe lady. ‘‘Oh, Leon is to be my little errand-boy, 
or page, as we will call him, and live with us, of course! I know he 
will attend to all my errands splendidly.—How is it, Leon ?” 

The boy could only reply by lifting the lady's white hand and 
kissing it respectfully. Then, drawing a long breath, he turned to 
his father, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, father mo, what a happy birthday I 
have had !” 

So it was all settled at last. And as the organ-man and his boy 
trudged home, in through the shadows of the late afternoon, how light 
a burden seemed the old organ, and how proudly walked Leon, no 
longer envious of others more fortunate than he! For was he not to 
be envied hereafter? To live in such a home, to obey the orders of 
such a mistress? Oh, what boy could be luckier! thought our hero, 
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strutting along with the tambourine under his arm, and his small, 
bandaged hands tucked in his pockets. 

That night, when father and son were side by side on the old straw 
pallet, there were a few happy words lovingly spoken to each other, 
and then, ‘‘Good night, dear father !'’ ‘‘Good night, dear lad?’ and 
the birthday of little Leon passed on with time among the things that 
are past, leaving him at the beginning of a new glad life, where we 
know there will surely be more of sunshine than shadow for the old 
organ-man and his boy.—Marky D. BRINE, in Mew York /ndependent. 


HERE AND THERE. 





ORMAL is over for 1885. If we may judge by its effect on 
upils and public this has been about the best session of its 
ong life, stave thirty years. It is astonishing, the difference 

that perfect conveniences make in this work both to teacher and 
pupil. The lesson that is fairly given and favorably received amid 
such inconveniences as heat or noise, doubles in interest and power 
where it is cool and quiet. Pupils that have a good time where dis- 
tances are long and stairs are high, have a much better one where 
these difficulties do not exist—where they can live near the work, and 
where the reception, class and lesson rooms, and the grand audi- 
torium are under one roof and nearly on a level. I hardly know 
when to stop, when the theme is Park Church, Elmira, for it is the 
most delightful working place that a ‘‘ Normal’’ was ever blessed 
with. 

The first week went on much as usual. A new feature was an 
excellent violinist, Herr Ferdinand Carri, of New York—whose per- 
formances at recitals and concerts were of great value to the Institute, 
especially as his musical interpretations were aided by one of the few 
wonderful old violins that still remain—a real Maggini, made two 
hundred and ten years ago. It is impossible to describe the almost 
human tones of this instrument, but some idea may be had of the 
estimation in which it is held by the fact that four thousand dollars 
were paid for it, and that it would bring a much larger sum than that 
if its owner would sell it. 

Mr. Liebling's recitals were a great success; whether the lovely 
place affected him as it did the rest of us I will not say, but he never 
played so well before. 

Mr. R. Huntington Woodman, the talented young organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, gave two organ recitals which 
were received with great favor. I forgot to say that our auditorium 
had this fine organ, and that the powerful ‘‘ grand"’ upon which Mr. 
Liebling played, happened to be, from the yey exactly in tune 
with it, so it was, under Mr. Woodman’s skillful fingers and feet, 
orchestra for Mr. Liebling, or accompaniment for Mr, Zerrahn's 
great chorus, or one part in a trio for organ, violin and piano, or 
accompaniment to voice or violin, as occasion required. 

A good many of us went to Watkins’ Glen on our first Saturday. 
Some of the party judged by the name that it might be a “ pretty 
little place,"’ and had a genuine surprise in finding there a magnificent 
and most impressive natural curiosity. 

At five o'clock on our first Sunday afternoon, we hada “ choir and 
congregation "’ meeting, the Institute forming the choir, and the con- 
gregation limited only by the utmost capacity of the grand auditorium, 
making the chorus. The “‘grand’’ accompanied the preludes, and 
the organ and piano the great congregation. 

The interest in this mode of co-operative ‘‘worship in song,’’ was 
intense. As usual, ministers and people were unanimous in pro- 
claiming it ‘‘the more excellent way,’ and in expressing the belief 
that it must eventually take the place of the choir concerts that now 
pass so commonly for church music. 

At the end of the second week on Saturday, we had our usual 
“experience meeting.’ It was curious to note the different ways of 
“doing things” in Texas, North Carolina, Tennessee, Colorado, lowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohie, Pennsylvania, New York, Connec- 
ticut, and Massachusetts. It would be interesting to the readers of 
the VisrTor if some of these ‘‘experiences’’ could be related here. 
Certainly it was most interesting to the Normals to compare notes in 
regard to their work in those varied, and to each cther, far off sections. 

At the commencement of the third week Mr. Zerrahn came, and 
under his magnetic baton still greater interest arose. I was actually 
fearful for the health of the pupils on account of their enjoyment of 
the work. Some of them seemed to think sleep was time wasted. 

At the close of the third week—at Mr. Zerrahn's first concert— 


occurred the most notable event of the session. When the concert | 


was about half through, a gentleman came forward and said he had a 
note for me, and although he did not usually read communications 
addressed to other people, he would take the liberty of reading this in 
the presence of the audience. While making these preliminary 
remarks, he was slowly unrolling the ‘“‘note,"’ which, when fully out, 





was letter sheet width and about six feetlong. It was as follows: 


EvcmirA, July 24, 188s. 
To Dr. Geo. F. Root: 

Dear Sir:—The object of this letter addressed to you by the undersigned citizens of 
Elmira is twofold. e desire in the first place to extend to you our cordial acknowl- 
edgments of the services you have rendered the city in previous years, and especially 
in the good wrought by the establishment and conduct of this Normal institute. Your 
presence and work, and the co-operation of such a corps of competent and conscientious 
instructors as you have brought into our midst, have been of the greatest value in 
developing musical taste and stimulating musical culture. The best instruction of the 
musical centers of the country has been brought within the reach of the people of this 
city and the surrounding counties. Moreover, aside from these primal considerations, 
the sessions of an institute like this are of direct and indirect benefit to Elmira in many 
other respects. Theroughly appreciating, therefore, the advantages you bring us we 
present to you, as the second object of this letter, our united request that you begin 
now to prepare plans for a continuation of this enterprise next year, and, furthermore, 
that you endeavor to make it an annual feature of the summer season in Elmira. To 
this end we have the generous assent of the trustees of Park Church that the building 
and its conveniences shall be at your dis},osal, and to this end also we pledge any assist- 
ance in our power to promote the succes: ‘ul accomplishment of your worthy aims and 
the happiness of your stay in our city. 

Accept, sirs, our hearty congratulations upon your long career in a field wherein you 
have wen such deoervedig high honor, and assurances of our sincere personal regard. 


To this was appended nearly two hundred names of business men 
and firms headed by the mayor of the city. 

The Messiah was well given to close with, Carl Zerrahn conductor, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Clark, Brooklyn, Miss May Marsh, Rochester, 
Miss Alice Everett, Chicago, and Dr. Carl Martin, New York, 
soloists, Miss Jessie Root and Mr. R. H. Woodman, accompanists. 

It is undeniable that a certain homogeneousness and blending of 
voices is the result of four weeks daily training (especially when the 
training is done by F. W. Root), which cannot be obtained in 
societies whose singers are not in daily training and who practice 
together but once a week. . G. F. R. 


—_———— 
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THE NEGRO LOVE OF MUSIC. 








ie 
66 “RUSALEM! jis lissen how de boss kin knock the music 


outen dat fiddle. Bress de goodness! If I could sling de bow 
in dat ar’ stile, this here yearth couldn't in no wise hold dis 
feller. It pears like as how my berry heart is a-lissening.”’ 

This remark, made by a young freedman, suggested the thought, 
that, in 5 the negro character, I had failed to dwell upon 
their great love of music, which is quite an important element in their 
make-up; and “ plantation melodies"’ is an expression which is very 
familiar even in Northern climes. 

The negroes, as a general thing, possess very strong and often 
melodious voices; and, under cultivation, many voices might be de- 
veloped which would excel those of the whites. To me it is a matter 
of surprise that some such incident has not startled the world into an 
open acknowledgment of the great musical powers lying dormant in 
the brain recesses of our dusky friends. 

They invent, one might say, their own music, and manufacture 
songs which are devoid of all sense; and yet, when heard at a dis- 
tance, one is often surprised into the exclamation, ‘‘ How well they 
sing!" This is especially in their religious meetings, when they with 
one accord join their voices in praise to their Divine Maker ; that is, 
to his glorification ‘‘ according to their lights.”’ 

Almost every large plantation furnishes good banjo and violin 
players, who execute well on both instruments, without any advan- 
tages of instruction, or any knowledge of music. One can find, also, 
in nearly all Southern cities, large brass and string bands, conducted 
entirely by colored performers, who are constantly engaged by the 
whites on all public and festive occasions requiring music. 

Even a simple harmonicon, under their manipulation, becomes a 
little instrument of rare melody and sweetness; and yet this very 
music, which delights their very souls, or rather hearts, is accounted 
by them a far greater sin than the willful breaking of the Ten Com- 
mandments. No member of a church ever touches a musical instru- 
ment of any kind; and to sing aught but a ‘‘hymn”’ is, indeed, a 
crime of matchless magnitude. 

When a banjo or fiddle player “is foun’ out by de grace ob de 
Lord,” the first act is to burn their instruments amid wild denuncia- 
tions, he positively refusing to give away or sell a banjo or fiddle, 
‘“‘ kase dat would bea-flinging ob temptation in de way of yudders, and 
likewise be aiding ob de Debbil in his work.’’ Often they have 
warned me in the most solemn manner, that I could ‘‘in no wise spec 
to enter in de glorious kingdom on high, if I played on dem instru- 
ments ob destruction;"’ and so warped are their moral views, that 
swearing and speaking falsely are small vices compared to music 
and dancing. 

When we consider that for the sake of his religion the negro gives 
up willingly those pleasures he most enjoys, we can but wish that his 
zeal could be turned into more enlightened channels. 

I have ever before me, in my help “ Dora,” a striking evidence of 
the darkies’ love of music. Three times she has repented of her 
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sins, and been baptized; and each time she has been turned out of 
the church for dancing, and singing ‘‘ de songs ob old Satan,”’ 

Often, when I have been playing a spirited racquet or galop, I have 
seen Dora throw aside any work she might be engaged in, and rapidly 
dance from one side of the yard to the other, keeping perfect time in 
spite of my quick and frequent changes. A few mornings since, 
while playing a galop she terms ‘‘ Dem Jolly Breddren,” I saw, 
through the window, my worthy domestic dancing furiously across 
the yard, brandishing in one hand a gridiron, and in the other an 
enormous dish-rag, presenting a most grotesque appearance. 

As the ‘“‘dusky wards of our nation” aspire now to many exalted 
positions, we may yet expect to see some sable damsel holding spell- 
bound a refined and critical audience by the melody of her divinely 
entrancing voice; for it cannot be denied that ordinarily the negro 
possesses a stronger and more flexible voice than the white, and with 
cultivation it is natural to suppose that wonderful results may be 
attained.—A/abama Letter to Philadelphia Times. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS IN ENGLAND. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE VISITOR.) 


LONDON, AUGUST 5, 1885. 


? month the highly important Birmingham Musical Festival will 
take place. But until then little remains to the chronicler of 
matters musical, save in the way of retrospect. 
HANDEL COMMEMORATION IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

It would have seemed little short of a national disgrace had the 
Handel bi-centenary been allowed to pass without some sort of cele- 
bration in the ancient fabric which is so absolutely identified with the 
first series of Handel festivals, and where the bones of the great 
Saxon master repose. On the 14th ult., therefore, a celebration was 
held in Westminster Abbey in aid of the funds of the Royal Society 
of Musicians, a charity which Handel benefitted both before and 
after his decease. 

Handel lies buried in the south transept of Westminster Abbéy, 
where Roubillac’s monument perpetuates false dates of his birth and 
his death. A mural tablet above the monument records the first 
Handel commemoration held in Westminster Abbey one hundred 
and one years agg, by error one year before the actual centenary of 
Handel's birth. That ancient historian, Dr. Burney, has left on 
reeord a volume containing the account of the Abbey festival of 1784. 
Other festivals took place at intervals till 1791, and then the matter 
rested till 1834, when another great Handel festival was held in 
Westminster Abbey. One of the indirect results of this last-named 
festival was the foundation of the now disbanded society which popu- 
larized oratorio in our day. Certain amateurs were offended at being 
left out of the Abbey festival choir, and they reinforced a smaller 
chorus, then consisting of forty-eight members, and held in the small 
Exeter Hall, but called the Sacred Harmonic Society. How that so- 
ciety grew under the beneficial administration of Bowley, how it 
presented to us, almost for the first time in their integrity, some of 
the now famous masterpieces of the great oratorio composers, and 
how it attained its height in the organization of the great Handel fes- 
tivals at the Crystal Palace need not be more particularly detailed. 

At the first Westminster Abbey festival in 1784, apart from ‘ Mes- 
siah,’’ the principal item of the program was the Dettingen *‘ Te 
Deum.’ The self-same work formed the chief piece of the “ selec- 
tion "’ program at the first regular Crystal Palace Festival in 1859. It 
was, therefore, quite within the fitness of things that the Dettingen 
should be the most important feature of the modest Westminster 
Abbey celebration. In former times the Dettingen was far better 
known than it is feared it is to-day. Until about forty years ago it 
was annually given at the festival of the Sons of the Clergy at St. 
Paul's, and long after that it was performed every year at the Three 
Choirs Festivals. As everybody knows it was written by the then 
‘“Composer of Musick to the Chapel Royal’’ to commemorate the 
decisive and unexpected defeat in 1743, of the enormous army of 
Louis XV., of France, under Marshal Noailles and the Duke de 
Grammont, by the British, Hanoverian, and Hessian forces under 
George II. and the Earl of Stair. Writers of twenty years ago were 
fond of attributing the Dettingen to an alleged ‘‘Te Deum”’ by one 
Urio, from which it was said Handel pirated. Later critics, doubt- 
less after due investigation, unhesitatingly proclaim the Urio ‘Te 
Deum" a forgery. Music lovers of the present day will probably 
refuse to enter into these nice distinctions, and will prefer to accept 
Handel as his music is left to us. 

Certainly (supposing the performance to be adequate) no effect 
grander than that of the military setting of the Ambrosian hymn 
within the venerable walls of Westminster Abbey could well be con- 
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ceived, even by those accustomed to hear the masterpieces of oratorio 
performed in the ancient cathedrals of our provincial festival cities. 
Unhappily, the performance was far from adequate. Dr. Bridge 
had, it is true, tried to fulfil, in the best possible manner, that which 
must have been not very pleasant duty. He had restored Handel's 
music in its integrity, rejecting “additional accompaniments,’ and 
merely doubling the oboe parts. He had given us back the trio of 
soloists in ‘‘ Thou sittest at the right hand of God," which Costa in- 
sisted upon assigning to the choristers. On the other hand, ‘Zadok, 
the Priest "’ was well within the means of the executants; and Dr. 
Bridge himself, with Dr. Stainer wielding the baton, gave an altogether 
excellent reading of the Organ. Conc: rto in D minor, to which the 
lovely introduction was restored. Cordial praise can also be ac- 
corded Madame Albani for her delivery of ‘‘Angels ever bright and 
fair," which, ringing through the walls of the Abbey, fairly excited 
many of the congregation, who, forgetting they were in a sacred edi- 
fice, mounted the chairs, and tried to spy the prima donna through 
opera-glasses. But the choral performance was on the whole most 
inadequate, and altogether it is a matter for extreme regret, that on 
such an occasion a better idea could not have been given of the state 
of music in the most musical of all our national London churches, 
THE NEW GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

On the 2ist ult., without undue fuss, the first stone of the new Guild- 
hall School of Music was laid by Mr. Pearce Morrison. The Guild- 
hall School was started in 1880 with sixty-two pupils. It now has 
2,670 students crowded into nineteen class-rooms. The present 
premises in Aldermanbury were formerly a wool warehouse, and are 
utterly unfit for the purpose to which they are now put. Therefore 
the Corporation have taken a plot of land on the Thames embank- 
ment, where the city architect has planned a composite building, in 
a mixture of the Doric and lonic styles, with forty-two class-rooms, a 
whole floor devoted to offices, another floor allotted to refreshment 
and common rooms, an organ studio, a practice room designed on 
the lines of the concert hall in the old Surrey Gardens, and so forth. 
The building will, it is believed, be finished early next year, and it is 
hoped that by 1887 Mr. Weist Hill will superintend the labors of at 
least 150 professors and 4,000 students. Besides this, Mr. Weist Hill 
has organized an amateur orchestra of 120 and a choir of 200, a stu- 
dent’s orchestra of 70, a male-voice choir of 60, and a lady's choir 
of 75. 


“QUALITY” OPERA 


the Royal Italian Opera. Madame Patti will probably remain 

at Covent Garden Opera, although not, of course, at 500/. per 
night. If the matter can be carried out, opera will, under the 
ordinary conditions, be given thrice a week. A special subscription 
will, as has already been announced, be arranged for Wednesday 
evening performances, which only the Marlborough House circle and 
the upper classes will be permitted toattend. The tickets will be non- 
transferable, and the subscription list will probably be settled by a 
committee of ladies of quality. Here, again, history will repeat 
itself, for the special subscription will be but a reversion to the state 
of things existing exactly eighty years ago, as detailed in the following 
passage from the “‘ Recollections of Capt. Gronow ;’’"— 

‘““When George IV. was Regent, His Majesty's Theatre, as the 
Italian Opera in the Haymarket was called, was conducted ona very 
different system from that which now prevails. Some years previous 
to the period to which I refer, no one could obtain a box or a ticket 
for the pit without a voucher from one of the lady patronesses, who, 
in 1805, were the Duchesses of Marlborough, Devonshire, and Bed- 
ford, Lady Carlisle and some others. In their day, after the singing 
and the ballet were over, the company used to retire into the concert- 
room, where a ball took place, accompanied by refreshments and a 
supper. There all the rank and fashion of England were assembled 
on a sort of neutral ground. 

At a later period the management of the Opera House fell into the 
hands of Mr. Waters, when it became less difficult to obtain ad- 
mittance; but the strictest etiquette was still kept up as regarded the 
dress of the gentlemen, who were only admitted with knee-buckles, 
ruffles, and chapeau bras. If there happened to be a drawing-room 
the ladies would appear in their court dresses as well as the gentle- 
men, and on all occasions the audience of His Majesty's Theatre was 
stamped with aristocratic elegance.” 

The ball and supper will probably be dispensed with. But it is 
believed the difficulty of gaining admission will be preserved, and 
this will undoubtedly make Italian opera once more a fashionable 
entertainment. Whether the aristocratic classes are able exclusively 
to support a thing of this sort, now that prime donne demand ten 
times the annual salary of a Lord Chancellor, must, however, at 
present remain a problem. 
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“THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE.” 


ANTONIN DVORAK’S NEW CANTATA, 


performance of Antonin Dvorak's ‘‘The Spectre’s Bride,” at 
the Birmingham, (Eng.) Festival. The legend is a very an- 
cient one, and so far as is known it is common to no special country. 
The story of the dead man, who, at the call of his beloved returned 
to his sorrowing lady, is met with in the folklore of the Scotch, the 
Slavs, the Bretons, the Germans, the Italians and other people. 
Sometimes the female is a sister, but more often, as in the Scottish 
song, in which the dead William returned to fetch his beloved Mar- 
garet, the girl is his affianced bride. The ‘“‘Leonore’’ of Burger, deals 
with the same legend. The author of Dvorak’s cantata is Karel 
Jaromir Erben, who was born in 1811, at Miletin, in Bohemia, and 
died in 1870 at Prague, where he was keeper of the Royal Archives. 
A descriptive sketch of the plan of the cantata will be of interest. 
The orchestral introduction runs into the chorus, in which the 
choristers, in their role of narrators, softly describe the stillness of 
the night, and the disconsolate maiden prays before the picture of the 
Madonna. Without break an elaborate soprano solo iitows. The 
maiden spreads forth her hands to the Virgin and pathetically de- 
scribes how she has been deprived by death of father, mother, brother 
and sister. The music changes to amdante and the maiden then 
tells the Virgin of her lover. He had gone to seek his fortune in a 
foreign land and had bidden her to spin flax, bleach it, and the third 
= to make garments for their wedding. The wedding garments 
ave been duly laid in order, but for three years there have been no 
tidings of the lover. So she now pours forth her complaint to the 
Madonna and prays: 
‘QO, holy Mother, hear, O, hear my cry, 
In my distress to thee, to thee I fly, 
Bring thou my dear one back to me, 
All the delight I have is he, 
O grant the boon for which I pray, 
If not, then take my life away.” 


#3) perorman evening, August 27, was fixed for the first public 


The prayer is heard and the bass narrator, eacb phrase from whom 
is answered by choral ejaculations, describes the miracle. The pic- 
ture moves, the lamp flickers, advancing steps come nigh, and a 
knock is heard. The tenor, as the Spectre bridegroom, then takes 
up the scene. He asks the maiden whether she is still true to him, 
and the two lapse into a highly dramatic duet. He urges her 
to depart, ‘‘ Home I must lead my bride to-day,” but she points to 
the fury of the storm and begs him to wait till daylight. He answers 
mockingly, ‘‘ The day I like to sleep away,” and redoubles his en- 
treaties, as this section, the action of which has been continuous, 
comes to a close. 

The next scene opens with a most dramatic and realistic descrip- 
tion of the wild career—over marsh, boulders, and rocky ways—of 
the Spectre and his bride. It opens with a bass narration, ‘‘ Nature 
was clad in gloom of night,”’ and chorus, gradually increasing in pace 
and loudness at “‘ The wind cloud was heard to sound,” until a crash 
and allegro con fuoco, ‘And on he went with rapid gait and she 
behind, she might not wait.’’ The dogs yell, ‘‘And all that heard 
them said in fear, There is a spectre somewhere near."" The chorus 

adually dies away, and there is a lull for another duet in which the 

pectre hurries the maiden, who artlessly asks whether her dead 
father and mother will be in their home. He then tempts her, order- 
ing her peremptorily to throw away her prayer hook. The bass 
soloist and chorus again take up the narrative, ‘‘ He grips the book 
without a pause, Ten miles her steps he onward draws.’ Wolves 
howl, and the screech owl is heard from subterranean caverns. The 
music again quickens as the couple speed through thorny brakes and 
deserts dead,— 

‘And wheresoe’er ner footsteps fell, 
With blood the track was marked as well.”’ 
Again does the music die off to prepare for another duet, in which the 
artless maiden inquires whether their home shall be near a church. 
In reply, he bids her take off her chaplet, not, of course, the chaplet 
or garland of the poets, but the string of beads used in the Romish 
church for keeping an account of the number rehearsed of pater- 
nosters and ave-marias. The bass soloist and chorus narrates how 
he tears it off, and away they go again over marshy land and swamp. 
‘*Corpse candles there in double row 
With wan and fitful lustre glow.” 

The croaking of frogs is heard, and the Spectre goes along with a 
rapid gait, while the maiden reels with fatigue, her mouth betrays her 
pain, and the very ferns on her path are dyed with blood. The 
music once more dies away for yet another duet. Her strength is 








| well nigh spent. But the Spectre urges her along, and snatches the 
cross from her breast. The narrators tell us that now “thirty miles 
the two had gone,” and this lengthy and powerful section, the whole 
of which is continuous, is brought to a close. At performance the 
use M, Dvorak makes of his ‘“‘leading motive,’’ and particularly of 
the prominent “Spectre motive,” will be abundantly apparent. — 
The third section of the cantata opens with a description by the 
| bass narrator and chorus of the old belfrey. The maiden sees the 
church and the churchyard set with crosses. The Spectre replies, 
‘No church is this, but my castle old, no churchyard, but my garden 
fair." He urges her to leap over the wall with him. But she stands 
back affrighted. He describes his alleged castle, ‘‘ Richly my house 
within is spread, bloodless the flesh that there is found.”” He now 
tempts her to give him her wedding garments, and the chorus nar- 
rates how he snatches all but two, and throws them on a grave. The 
maiden now shows a little common sense. She points out that in 
their wild career he has always led the way, and she bids him leap first 
the graveyard wall. The chorus describes how he does so, and how 


the maiden “in deadly fright betook herself to headlong flight." A 
tiny house is there, and to the door she speeds. She hurries in and 
bolts the door. It is the charnel house. 
**A plank was there, worn and old, 
Thereon a corpse, all pale and cold, 


Before the house while moonbeams glanced, 
A ghostly band of spectres danced.” 

Their warning echoes around, and at the door there is heard a 
knock. The voice of the Spectre bridegroom is heard outside, calling 
upon the dead to arise and unbolt the door. The dead obeys the 
voice, opens his eyes and stretches his limbs. Again the knock and 
the corpse ‘‘ glares on the maiden now half dead.’ All this has been 
narrated, partly by the bass soloist, partly by the chorus. At this 
point the second soprano solo felicitously enters. She prays fer- 
vently to the Madonna to bring the night to dawn and set her free. 
The prayer is manifestly written with a special view to its perform- 
ance by Madame Albani, to whose voice and devotional style it will 
assuredly be most appropriate. The prayer is heard, and the bass 
soloist and chorus sing, ‘‘ There crew a cock of morn to tell." 

‘‘And when the signal first was heard 
Back fell the dead and never stirred 
And fled the ghastly spectre crew— 
*Twas peaceful morning breezes blew.” 
The villagers, assembled to go to mass, stood in great astonishment. 
“‘One tomb there was to ruin gone 
And in the deadhouse a maiden wan.” 
Her wedding garments are strewed about the graves and the pious 
villagers reflectively sing— 
‘* Well was it, maiden, that thy mind 
Turned unto God defence to find, 
For He thy foes did harmless bind. 
Hadst thou thyself, too, nothing done 
Ill with thy soul it then had gone; 
Thy body as the garment were, 
Mangled had been and scattered there.” 
And the cantata placidly comes to an end. 


BEGIN RIGHT. 


BY PROF. GEO. H. ROWE. 








> HERE are few professions so little understood by the public 
c generally as the musical one, and people are often much to 

’ blame in not trying to better inform themselves on this subject. 
When a teacher is to be appointed to fill a vacancy in one of our pub- 
lic schools, when we employ a physician in our families, or a lawyer 
to work out some intricate case, we make it a point always to employ 
the very best, and yet many persons in employing a music teacher do 
not follow out the same rule of common sense. They merely go 
about the matter in a sort of hap-hazard, indifferent kind of a manner, 
employing that which happens first in the way, regardless of ability or 
previous experience. A good teacher is worth all he asks for his ser- 
vices, while an incompetent one is dear at any price. 

Some say they have not the means to employ first-class instruction, 
and if that is a fact, the better way is to spend what you have—as far 
as it will go—for the best, and continue in that line by degrees from 
time to time as circumstances will permit, by so doing you will be 
pretty certain to get the full value of your money as far as you go, and 
also have a good, solid foundation to build on as opportunity offers 
itself in the future. Do not, in endeavoring to save a trifle of money 
on the ‘‘ penny wise and pound foolish" principle, run the risk of 
ruining your future progress by employing a teacher who will prove, 
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in the end, worse than useless. People often have an idea that amy- 
thing will do to start with, employing a better teacher afterwards, the 
result of which is, that the better teacher is finally called upon, only 
to find that he must take the pupil back to first principles and devote 
two or more terms to undo what has been incorrectly taught. In this 
manner some four terms of lessons and quite a sum of money are 
exhausted and worse than nothing accomplished. Many children are 
thus spoiled and all the efforts of the most able teachers in after years 
to eradicate the faults thus acquired results in failure, unless the 
student has a determined will to overcome the trouble, and practices 
faithfully on studies containing the very first principles of technique, 
but the outlook is generally so discouraging that few ever accomplish 
the task before them. One of the great German proverbs truly says, 
“All beginnings are difficult,’’ and in a line with this axiom our best 
musical writers are certifying that the teacher who is best able to 
impart the proper knowledge to beginners, is the one who is really the 
most competent in his profession, for herein is required a vast amount 
of judgment, skill and practice, which the advanced student rarely 
calls out. If the ground work or foundation of a student's musical 
education has been improperly determined, there is little sense or 
economy in trying to proceed, for it becomes a physical impossibility 
to progress until a right order of things has been established (an 
assertion that admits of no contradiction). We have no moral right 
thus to tamper with the possibilities of those whom God has placed 
under our care to educate and protect, we know not the future which 
lies before them, the circumstances which in after years may require 
much at their hands, when, if properly educated, they will always have 
the advantage of the situation, if otherwise, the situation will have the 
advantage of them, for society is becoming so organized and instructed, 
that it demands the very best in all the various branches of Art, 
Science, Literature, etc., and so many and exacting are the require- 
ments that mediocre educators will find very little sympathy or 
encouragement from those who would otherwise become their patrons. 





_—_ 


THE MUSIO-MAD PROFESSOR. 


: SCOTCH professor has made up his mind never again, on any 
é x. consideration whatever, to tell his students what a high opinion 

he has of the Dead March in ‘‘Saul.’’ Music, it should be ex- 
plained, is the delight of his declining years, and he puts the famous 
march before everything. ‘If a student,’’ he explained on one un- 
lucky day to his attentive class, “‘ were to tell me that he had absented 
himself from a lecture in order to hear the Dead March in ‘Saul,’ | 
would consider the excuse valid.’’ The rash assertion was received 
with cheers. Next day the class was very thinly attended, and the 
lecture interrupted by the entrance of the janitor with notes. ‘‘ Dear 
Sir,"’ these read, ‘‘I hope you will excuse my absence to-day, as I am 
off to hear the Dead March in ‘Saul.’"’ ‘“‘Dear Sir: Having heard 
that the Dead March in ‘Saul’ is to be played to-day at the cemetery, 
I find myself unable to stay away from it. Hoping you will, etc.” 
‘Dear Sir: You will be pleased to hear that after your remarks of 
yesterday on the subject of the Dead March in ‘Saul,’ I have bought 
a flute, etc.’’ The poor man bore up for a time; but the notes of ab- 
sence went from bad to worse. ‘‘ Dear Sir,” they began to read, ‘I 
was yesterday so fascinated by the Dead March in ‘Saul’ that I pro- 
pose making a careful study in this solemn measure. In these cir- 
cumstances I hope you will overlook my necessary absence from the 
lectures for the next few days.” 

“Dear Sir: I regret that on first hearing it, the Dead March in 
‘Saul” made less impression on me than I expected. As I would be 
reluctant, however, to judge the piece by such slight acquaintance, I 
shall, with your permission, attend to-morrow'’s recital." And, worst 
of all: ‘‘ Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, have pleasure in informing 
you that we have joined a music class for the purpose of practicing 
the Dead March in ‘Saul.’ Unfortunately the practicing takes place 
during the hour of your lectures, which prevents our attendance at 
the latter being as regular as we could have wished.”’ 
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THE BALLADES. 


unique both in form and emotional content. It is in a special 

and peculiar sense an invention of this divine lyric poet of the 
key-board. He is always original, always fascinating, always per- 
fect, but in the Ballades he reveals a new province of piano-forte 
music, a province as much his own discovery as was the Scherzo that 
of Beethoven ; with this advantage on the side of Chopin, that while 
Beethoven has been surpassed in the composition of Scherzos by 
Mendelssohn, no one has even approached Chopin in the writing of 
Ballades. This remark is by no means to be interpreted as saying 
or intimating that Chopin was as great a man as Beethoven, for that 


Pn term Ballade is applied by Chopin to a form of composition 
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would be absurd, yet he was fully as original a composer as either 
Bach, Beethoven, or Schumann, however widely his genius may 
have differed from those giants of the mystic tone-world. The out- 
line of the Ballade form is as follows : 

First, there is either with or without prelude, an easy melodious 
movement, with a clear rhythm of a strictly homogeneous character. 
It may be diversified in its progress by passages of some agitation, 
with figures that foreshadow storms to come, but it is essentially a 
song-movement of a serene and tender mood, either cheerful or sad, 
as the case may be, but always full of an inner contentment and 
sweet resignation, which, if not exactly religious, (Chopin's religion 
is always a little too saccharine for sincerity or strength) is at least 
nearly as soothing and sustaining as religion itself. The flurries of 
troubled mood which in short passages of altered rhythm break 
through the gentle peace here and there, are like rocks or foothills, 
which begin to ruffle some smiling plain as it reaches near to a bold 
mountain range. 

Second, to this lovely, and for the most part, easy introduction, 
there comes a new movement of totally different materials so far as 
motive is concerned, but in a relative key. This is always more 
animated, and its animation soon becomes agitation, then tempest. 
By such a road as this the first grand climax is reached, and this 
climax is of considerable technical difficulty. 

It is immediately succeeded by an episode which is sportive, even 
capricious, and sounds like the eager gladness of a girl who can not 
restrain her feet from dancing, even in a world where that strange 
thing, sorrow, is said to be always lurking at hand. 

This frolicksome episode leads back to a reiteration of the first 
theme, either in whole or in part. Then comes the great catastrophe, 
for after this new figures—new, yet closely akin to those heard 
before—become predominant, and are repeated through the largest 
variety of modulations, transpositions, and complications, till a sum- 
mit of passion and enormous technical display is attained, the 
mountain peak of the work. Now we rapidly descend to the first 
mood, and fragments of all which has preceded, rushing past each 
other like objects on a flooded stream, carry us to the ot. 

The most fully developed form of the Ballade, as thus sketched, is 
the one in G minor Op. 23. There are four Ballades in all. The 
first Op. 23 in G minor; the second, Op. 38 in F major; the third, 
Op. 47 in A flat major; and the last, Op. 54in F minor. The best 
known of them all is the third in A flat; the most difficult, the fourth 
in F minor. The most captivating is the short one in F major, the 
first theme of which is one of the most bewitching inspirations Chopin 
ever wrote down for us. The most complete and poetic, as a whole, 
is the first, which comes nearer to being really a Ballade—that is, a 
short epic poem—than any of the others. 

The transitions, both emotional and technical, are abrupt in all, 
and in that they are like ballad poetry. The boldest transition is in 
the second, where the first pendulous dainty theme in F springs into 
a hailstorm of dissonance in A minor, The best cated 3 so far as 
one leading motive is concerned, is the one in F minor. It also 
affords an admirable study of intricate double notes, such as Chopin 
delighted in. No works of Chopin, after the Etudes, will so richly 
repay study, both in technical development and for poetic training, 
as these immortal four Ballades.—JOHN S.VAN CLEVE, in 7he Courter. 


—— 


OLD SHELTON’S DRUM. 


OF A MAN WHO OBEYED ORDERS TO THE LAST. 





THE STORY 


r LD Buckley Shelton lived in a rugged district of Northern 
Arkansas, says a correspondent of the Louisville Commercial. 
He fought during the war of 1812, having enlisted in a Ten- 
nessee regiment. He was a peculiar old fellow; and his long white 
hair, his soldierly bearing, and his enthusiastic declamations were 
known to every child in the neighborhood. Old Shelton beat a drum 
at the battle of New Orleans. He took the drum home with him, 
and ever afterward, no matter how often he changed his residence, 
he would walk behind the wagon and carry the drum. He would 
not allow any one to touch it, and he himself would not even tap it 
except on the Fourth of July. Then, dressed in his faded uniform, 
he would march throughout the ‘settlement,’ beating what he 
termed ‘‘ the exultant roll of liberty."’. When the war of the Rebel- 
lion came, Shelton refused to fight against the old flag. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, when a party of his neighbors asked him 
to beat his drum during a Confederate muster, “if Gen. Jackson 
himself should arise from the dead, and ask me to beat my old drum 
for the cause which you have taken up, I would tell him to shake off 
his dishonor, and then lie down again in his grave of glory; but I 
would not beat the drum.” 
‘Old man, you are crazy,” said Nat Wilkerson. 


“You ought to 
be proud of the honor of being called upon.” 












_— Sa SS 








“Tl would rather be crazy and be right, than be sane and be wrong.”’ | 


“Say, if you won't beat the drum, lend it to us.”’ 

** No, sir.” 

“Suppose we take it.” 

“Well, men, you are my neighbors, and I like you; but the first 
man that puts his hands on that drum will in two minutes be as dead 


as Packenham. That drum is mine. When the war was over, || 


asked Gen. Jackson if I might take it home. What did he do? He 
grasped my hand, and said, ‘ Buckley’'—he always called me Buckley 
—‘the drum is yours. Take it, and beat it whenever our nation’s 
birthday rolls round.’ Then I replied, ‘Andrew,’—-I have always 
called him Andrew, because he insisted upon it,—said I, ‘Andrew, | 
will take it.’ I did so; and, by the eternal, you can’t get it.”’ 

The neighbors smiled at the old man’s excusable egotism, and 
none of them desiring to be as dead as Packenham, but preferring 
rather to lead a drumless existence, shook hands with Jackson's 
friend, and retired. 

During the war, while a regiment of Federal soldiers were en- 
camped in Shelton’s neighborhood, the commander one morning was 
startled by the roll of adrum. Thinking he was about to be attacked, 
he formed his men in order of battle, and awaited the coming of the 
enemy. The colonel had never seen an engagement, and could not 
help but betray anxiety as the drum came nearer and nearer. Pres- 


ently, from behind a great rock that jutted out into the road, there 
appeared an old man walking with martial tread. His long hair | 


streamed out like the flutter of a white scarf. Around his body he 
wore an old flag. The soldiers began to laugh; and the colonel, 
relieved of his anxiety, joined in the merriment. When within a few 
rods of the colonel, the old man stopped, and saluted the soldiers. 

“* What do yo mean by this untimely parade?" asked the colonel, 
advancing. 

“IT am discharging my duty, sir.” 

‘Is it your duty to alarm a camp?” 

“It is my duty to beat this drum the Fourth of every July, it makes 
no difference who is alarmed. My name is Buckley Shelton, sir, 
and I am obeying Gen. Jackson’s orders,”’ 

“ What Jackson ?—Stonewall ?” 

‘No, sir, my friend Andrew.” 

** Why, old man, your friend is dead.”’ 

“ Yes, but I am not.” 

Just then a well-known Unionman came along. Seeing Shelton, 
he related the old fellow’s history. 

‘Old patriot,”’ said the colonel, ‘spend the day with us. When 
you are tired of calling the roll that thrilled the British, put your drum 
in my tent, and I will place a guard around it.” 

The Fourth of July last, I attended a ‘‘ barbecue"’ in the northern 


part of Arkansas. Several noted speakers were present, and thou- | 


sands of people had assembed. Just as one of the speakers rose to 
address the crowd, the roll of a drum was heard. Then there went 
up a mighty shout. I had heard of Shelton, and I eagerly looked in 
the direction whence came the ‘“‘exultant roll of liberty.’’ Presently 
he appeared, his white hair waving above the crest of a hill. He 
wore the faded uniform, and an old flag was wound about his shoul- 
ders. His tread was still martial, though he tottered as he walked."’ 

“Uncle Buckley !"" shouted one of the speakers,‘‘ come and take a 
seat on the stand.” 

“No!” he replied, waving his drumsticks with a majestic flourish, 
“my duty is here among the cotton-bales, where | can see the British. 
General, the day shall be ours. When you want Buckley's blood, 
call for it.” 

He sat down by atree. When the speaker had concluded there 
was a wild rush for the dinner-table. 

* Come, Mr. Shelton,’’ said the master of ceremonies, approaching 
the drummer, “dinner is ready. Come,” touching the veteran’s 
shoulder, *‘ you shall have a distinguished place. Good Lord! gen- 
tlemen, the old man is dead.—-Ofie P. Read. 

LITTLE Rock, ARK. 


——— 


CRAZY QUILT ARCHITECTURE. 





[As some of the Visiror’s readers may be a op f of ee we would suggest | 
per 


that the following screed from Bill Nye is worthy o usal. ¢ American Archi- 
tect and Builder thinks, as we do, that the article contains far more truth than fiction. 
The satire is good.—Ep. Visitor.) 
T may be premature, perhaps, but I desire to suggest to any one 
who may be contemplating the erection of a summer residence for 
me, as a slight testimonial of his high regard for my sterling worth 


and symmetrical escutcheon—a testimonial more suggestive of earnest | 


admiration and warm personal friendship than of great intrinsic 
value, etc.—that I hope he will not construct it on the modern plan 
of mental hallucination and morbid delirium tremens peculiar to re- 
cent architecture. 

Of course a man ought not to look a gift house in the gable end, 
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but if my friends don't know me any better than to build me a sum- 
mer house, and throw in odd windows that nobody else wanted, and 
then daub it up with colors they have bought at auction, and applied 
to the house after dark with a shotgun, | think it is time that we had 
a better understanding. 

Such a structure does not come within either of the three classes of 

Renaissance. It is neither Florentine, Roman, nor Venetian. Any 
|man can originate a style of architecture if he will drink the right 
kind of whisky long enough, and then describe his feelings to an 
amanuensis. Imagine the sensation tha. one of these modern sawed- 
| off cottages would create a hundred years from now, if it should sur- 
|vive. Butthatisimpossible. The only cheering feature of the whole 
| matter is that these creatures of a disordered imagination must soon 
pass away, and the bright sunlight of hard horse-sense shine in 
through the shattered dormers and gables of gnawed-off architecture 
of the average summer resort. A friend of mine, a few days ago, 
showed me his new house with much pride. He asked me what | 
| thought of it. I told him I liked it first rate. Then I went home and 
wept all night. It was my first falsehood. 

The house taken as a whole looked to me like a skating rink that 
had started out to make money, and then suddenly changed its mind, 
and resolved to become a tannery. Then ten feet higher it had lost 
all self-respect, and blossomed into a full-blown ‘‘drunk and dis- 
orderly,’’ surmounted by the smoke stack of a foundry, and with the 
bright future of thirty days ahead with the chain gang. That's the 
| way it looked to me, 

The roofs were made of little odds and ends of misfit rafters and 
distorted shingles that somebody had purchased at sheriff's sale, and 
|the rooms and stairs were giddy in the extreme. I went in and 
|rambled around among the cross-eyed staircases and other night- 
| mares till reason tottered on herthrone. Then | came out and stood 
on the architectural wart, called the side porch, to get fresh air. ‘This 
| 
| 


porch was painted a dull red, and it had wooden rosettes at the 
corners that looked like a brand new carbuncle on the nose of a 
social wreck, Farther up on the memoralized lumber pile | saw now 
and then places where the workman's mind had wandered, and he 
had nailed on his clapboards wrong side up, and then painted them 
with the Paris green that he had intended to use on something else. 
It was an odd-looking structure indeed. If my friend got all the ma 
| terials for nothing from people who had fragments of paint and Jum 
| ber left over after they had failed, and then if the workmen constructed 
| it nights for mental relaxation and intellectual repose, without charge, 
be course the scheme was a financial success, but architecturally the 
house is a gross violation of the statutes in such cases made and pro 
vided, and against the peace and dignity of the state 

There is a look of extreme poverty about the structure which a man 
might struggle for years to acquire and then fail. No one could look 
| upon it without feeling a heartache for the man who built that house, 
and probably struggled on year after year, building a knob here, and 
a protuberance there, putting in a three cornered window at one point 
and a yellow tile or a wad of broken glass or other debris at another, 
patiently filling in around the ranch with any old rubbish that othe: 
people had got through with, and painting it as he went along, taking 
what was left in the bottom of the pot after his neighbors had painted 
their bob sleds or their tree boxes—little favors thankfully received 
and then surmounting the whole pile with a potpourri of roof, a grand 
farewell incubus of bumps and hollow for the rain to wander through 
and seek out the different cells where the lunatics live who inhabit it. 

I did tell my friend of one thing that | thought would improve the 
looks of his house. He asked me eagerly what it could be. I said 
it would take a man of great courage to do it forhim. He said he 
didn't care for that. He would do it himself. If it only needed one 
thing, he would never rest until he had it, whatever that might be. 
Then I told him that if he had a friend—one that he could trust 
who would steal in there some night when the family were away, and 
scratch a match on the leg of his breeches, or on the breeches of any 
other gentlemen that was present, and hold it where it would ignite 
the alleged house, and then remain to see that the fire department 
did not meddle with it, he would confer a great favor on one who 
would cheerfully retaliate in kind at call. 

en a 

Telegram from Birmingham, August 26.—Gounod's new oratorio, 
** Mors et Vita,’’ was rendered this afternoon at the Birmingham Mu- 
sic Festival for the first time, The audience was enormous, and the 
enthusiasm evoked by the music amounted to an ovation. The com- 
position was pronounced by all to be the author's masterpiece. It is 
more melodious than “‘ The Redemption."’ The oratorio was admira- 
| bly rendered. The principal soloists were Mme. Albani and Mr. 
| Lloyd. Herr Richter conducted the performance. ‘“ Mors et Vita”’ 
in many points resembles ‘‘ The Redemption,” of which it is a con- 
|tinuation. The first portion, ‘‘ Death,’ comprises the entire requiem 
| mass ; the second treats of ‘‘ The Judgment,’ and the third of “ Life,”’ 
| based on a vision of St. John, 
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The death last month of Messrs. 
known musical land marks. 
these gentlemen will be found elsewhere in 


this paper. 


Mr. A. M. Schact, of New York, the well- 
known publisher of band music, died August 
gth. 
but 


He has been a paralytic for many years, 


with aclear head and indomitable will 


has carried on a large business by the help of | 


trusty friends and relatives. 


Patti is to furnish an American publisher 


with her ‘‘life.’”” The contract stipulates that 


the manuscript is to be in her own handwrit- 


ing, but nothing is said as far as known to the | 


public as to the authorship, Were the pub- 
lishers in doubt as to Patti’s literary qualifica- 


tions ? 


Ole Bull’s celebrated violin which has de- 
lighted and charmed so many audiences in 
America and elsewhere, has just been pur- 
chased for $1,000 by Herr Von Creyty, Brussels. 
It was made by Gaspare di Salo, in 1532, and 
and ornamented by Benvenuto 


was carved 


Cellini. 


With a Bowman and an Archer in the field, 
each with full quivers, we may expect to see 
some lively shooting this fall. The worthy ex- 
president of the M. T. N. A. will not let a shot 
He is 


fully capable of defending it from all malicious 


at that organization pass unnoticed. 
and designing enemies. 


Teachers just beginning work for the fall 


and winter should call to their aid every ap- | 


pliance and publication likely to be of use to | 


The 


thoughtful 


them. VISITOR invites the attention of 


and progressive teachers as a 


medium of keeping up a connection with the 


musical world, and for making themselves ac- 
quainted with the latest works of great musi- 


cians and the newest and best methods of 


| ers! 


Visitor ts published on the | 


Wm, A, 
Pond and Gen. H. K. Oliver removes two well- | 
Short sketches of 


| about for many years. 
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teaching. The music in the VisiTor will be 
found of value to both teacher and pupil, and 
there is much else that will doubtless be found 
useful and entertaining, Keep posted, teach- 
! Don’t fall behind in the procession, or 


the elephant will step on you! 

The following note we take from a late Lon- 
don musical journal : 

‘The Flower Queen”’ is the title of a new 
work by Mr. G, Root, the American composer. 
The music is of popular type and the cantata 
has been heard at St. Louis with success. 

As ‘The Flower Queen” was among the first 
of Dr. Root’s popular cantatas, and was com- 
posed about thirty years ago, and has like all 
his other cantatas been republished in London, 
and been given in Great Britain many times, 
this notice shows that its writer has been 
caught napping. 

A feature of the Inventions Exhibits, Lon- 
don, was a series of concerts of ancient music. 
At the first of these the Boccherini Minuet was 
played on a viol da gamba, a sixteenth century 
regal, and a double harpsichord by Hass. A 
fragment of a concerto by Frederick II’s Master 
Quantz was played ona single keyed ivory 
flute of the period. Some harpsichord pieces 
by De Chambonnieres, Rameau, J. S. Bach, 
and Couperin, a viol da gamba sonata by Tar- 


tini, and some music written for the band of 


| lanquynets three and a half centuries ago, 


played on nine flauti dolce and a drum, were 
also given, 

Rubinstein, in writing about his new work, 
bed Moise,”’ 


strength and energies in this task. 


says: ‘*I have employed all my 
The work 
will occupy four hours in the performance. It 
is too theatrical in its motives for the concert- 
room, and too much in the oratorio measure 
for the stage. It is, therefore, a complete 
type of the passion play that I have dreamed 


The composition in- 


| cludes eight distinct works, and I can hardly 


hope that the whole of it will be performed at 
once, but it may be possible to perform one or 
two selections at a time, either in concert or on 


the stage. The work will not be completed 


until September of next year.” 


The following paragraph from a Buffalo 


paper will commend itself to considerate and 
thoughtful persons as sensible, well expressed, 
and timely. 

Some of our prominent singers have been 
discussing the matter of singing at funerals. 
They say for years it has been customary for 
any one who has charge of funerals to send 
word to the choir that their services are needed, 
and the singers as a general rule have complied 
with the request. But now, as the city has 


| grown so large, it has become quite a tax on 


them, and they see no reason if people desire 
music why they should not be obliged to pay 
for it. A person singing in a choir is not 
bound to sing outside of their church duties, 


| and such persons are often called upon when 


it is a loss to them if they comply with the re- 
quest. Many of our lady singers are teachers 
and are obliged to miss their lessons, which of 
course is an expense to them ; and the gentle- 
men often find it impossible to get away from 
their business. One choir has agreed not to 





sing unless they are paid. We believe that 
they view it in the true light. To some it may 
seem harsh, but how many of our bankers, 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, and men in other 
branches of trade could be called away ata 
moment’s notice to go to some funeral? They 
would be the worst kickers in the land. Give 
the singers a chance. 


Bottled Italian Air. 


Dr. Moffat, of Glasgow, claims to have dis. 
covered a method of making-over voices, by a 
sort of manufactured Italian atmosphere, which 
he imprisons in tubes and thus offers for sale. 

If the atmosphere of Italy has made the good 
voices that have come from that sunny land, 
why is it so discriminating? Why should not 
all Italians have good voices? 





How does it 
come about that the numberless ‘‘ Nisa Banan”’ 
men that crowd our streets have harsh and dis- 
agreeable tones? 

We believe the doctor claims that the supe- 
riority of Italian voices over those of other 
countries is due to the prevalence of ammonia 
in the air, But as Dr. Von Klein, in a recent 
address says: ‘‘Even if ammonia is found in 
Italian air, it would not insure a tendency to 
improve the voice; or if evaporation or inhala- 
tion of ammonia would have influence on the 
voice, then all camel-drivers, cowboys and 
hostlers would be great singers.” 

Doubtless if the facts were worth the trouble 
to collect, it would be proved by them that 
there are comparatively just as many ordinary 
voices in Italy as in other countries. It is only 
occasionally that a vocal star arises thence, and 
at the present time the appearance of these 
luminaries is not as frequent, neither are they 
as numerous as in other lands, notably our own. 

It is a fact that the most noted singers of the 
day both male and female are #of Italians. 

Italy has, however, in the past produced 
some of the greatest vocalists the world has 
ever known. This fact is indisputable, but 
that their success was due to peculiar atmos- 
pheric conditions we deny. These conditions 
Where are the singers? If the 
air of Italy contained the ingredients to develop 
great voices years ago, it surely must contain 
them now, but it doesn’t seem to ‘pan out” 
as it used to, somehow. If breathing the air 
of Naples, or Florence, or Rome makes good 
singers, what has become. of the countless 
number of musically inclined people who for 
year after year have gone to Italy to study and 
have never been heard of again? Besides, if it 
is Italian air that makes and develops the 
voice, how did the singers manage to get 
on after leaving that country before Dr. 
Moffat’s time? 

Good teaching and hard work are the reasons 
for Italia’s success, and not ammonia, bottled 
or otherwise, These things will compel success 
in any country andinanyclime. It may be, as 
some assert, that the Italian ‘‘ method” is lost, 
but the fact that the method included long and 
persistent practice, hard and fatiguing labor, is 
well known. We are not sure but that these 
features constituted the greater part of the 
** method.” 

The ‘‘Ammoniaphone ” may have a use, but 


exist to-day. 









we would advise our readers not to place too 
much reliance upon it, or upon any other of 
the thousand-and-one contrivances invented as 
short cuts to greatness. There can be no 
machine or medicine devised that will take the 
place of diligence, persistence and hard work. 

He who hopes to escape the labor that a wise 
Providence has made a necessary preliminary 
to success, may live in Italy a thousand years 
and still croak like a frog, or may possess and 
use all the labor-saving devices yet invented 
and be as far from the goal of real attainment 
as when he first began. 


Laws of Teaching. 


Pestalozzi, to whom the world owes so much 
for his ideas on teaching, names activity as one 
of the first principles of true learning. Activity, 
he says, is a law of childhood: accustom the 
child to do, Merely telling a fact, or impart- 
ing information is not sufficient. To make the 
fact our own we must appropriate it, we must 
become possessed of jt by other faculties 
than that of mere hearing. It is doers that 
prosper not the hearers only. It is said of 
Napoleon that when he wished to fix a fact in 
his mind so that it would stay, he would write 
a statement of it upon a piece of paper,tand 
then destroy the paper. The mere actof writing 
down what he wished to remember being sufh- 
cient to enable him to retain it, 

Another important feature of this system of 
teaching is to never tell a pupil what he can 
find out for himself. This, like the first prin- 
ciple, intensifies interest and fixes the memory. 
This is a habit which can be easily cultivated. 
Children are naturally inquisitive; too much 
so sometimes ; but this faculty rightly guided 
and developed becomes one of the most impor- 
tant in acquiring general or special education. 
The training of the ear by this process pro- 
duces marvelous results. Technical terms 
and names the pupil must be told and take on 
faith from his teacher, but a greater part of 
the study of music, especially in harmony, the 
pupil should be encouraged to investigate and 
test for himself. 

Another important principle in elementary 
instruction is tu reduce every subject to its 
elements. One thing at a time, says Pesta- 
lozzi, We remember hearing of a first lesson 
given something in this wise: ‘‘This is a 
sharp, that is a flat, those things are notes, 
that is for the left hand, this is for the right 
hand, now sit down here and we will play a 


” 


sonata by Beethoven,”” The burlesque is a 
good one. We attempt too much at first. 

Nothing is too simple to begin with. The 
superstructure will stand well only when its 
foundations are deep and solid. The student 
and teaching werlid is just now entering on a 
new campaign, Let these principles be care- 
fully considered and wisely acted upon, and a 
lasting benefit will be sure to result. 





Somehow or other, everybody, some time or 
other, wants to sing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne;” and 
only one man in a wnillion knows the words; 
and he only knows the first verse, and he 
doesn’t sing it right. — Cincinnati Commercial. 








Mr. Adolpe Carpe, one of our hard-working 
artists, is preparing his program of Piano 
Recitals for the coming season. 

Prof. Waldemar Malmene, has a lecture on 
‘Children’s Singing’? from which we shall 
publish extracts in a future number. 

Miss Alice Meyers, of Walnut Hills, gradu- 
ate of the College of Music, and quite an 
accomplished musician, will leave in a short 
time for Los Angeles, Cal., where she will in 
future reside. 

Mr. C. M. Fillmore, of this city, is writing a 
series of biographical sketches of the promi- 
nent musicians of Cincinnati, for the 4. YF. 
Musical Courier, A portrait and sketch of 
Prof. Jacobsohn was the first to appear. 


D. E. Stone & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., make 
a line of fine inlaid music cabinets, stands, and 
easels. New designs, Nothing like them in 
the market for beauty and finish, and the prices 
suit the times. Catalogue to the trade on ap- 
plication. 

Mr. John Howard, the voice teacher who 
spent last year in Cincinnati, will complete his 
tour of the great cities by locating in Boston 
the coming season. He will continue his 
lessons by mail which are a special feature of 
his teaching. 

The change from the summer to the fall and 
winter months is a trying one for singers. We 
would suggest as a guard against serious coughs 
and colds, a bottle of Allen’s Lung Balsam 
always at hand, as a safe and sure remedy, if 
not preventive. We can indorse it from per- 
sonal experience. 

Miss Corinne Moore, the charming soprano 
of the church of our Saviour, Mt. Auburn, 
assisted at a concert in Louisville, Ky., last 
month, given by the ‘‘Apollo Club’’ of that 


city. She was heartily welcomed by the large | 


and fashionable audience, and her singing 
gave unbounded satisfaction. 


Mr. Myron W. Whitney has signed a con- 
tract with the New York English Opera Com- 
pany for one hundred performances of opera 
and concert. His son William, who is now in 
Munich, has also been engaged, and will ar- 
rive home about September Ist. The engage- 
ments do not commence until January 1, 1886, 


The Znguirer says: One must go away from 
home to learn the news. Musical Items says: 
‘*The new Church Society of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
intends organizing a choral society under the 
direction of Prof. Arthur Mees.”’ But the 
article from which this note was taken was 
printed in the Znguérer three months ago, and 
also appeared in the VisiTorR. 


The vicinity of Bellevue Ave., Mt. Auburn, 
has been quite musical of late. For some time 
past Messrs. Andre and Doener have been 
practicing duets with a view to public enter- 
tainments this fall. The hot weather has not 
interfered in the least, for nightly have the 
two artists been seen at their posts, or pianos 
rather, sometimes sans coats, sams vests, sans 
collars, etc., perfecting their program with 
which the public will, we are sure, be delighted 
and instructed this fall and winter. 


Mr. Harry B. Turpin, of Dayton, has just 
returned from a year’s study abroad. He has 
been taking voice lessons from the great 
teacher Vannuccini, of Florence, Italy, and 
also studied Oratorio with Mr. Cummins of 
London. His voice, always good, is very 
much more developed and improved, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that the young 
man has a most brilliant future before him. 
It is possible that he may become connected 
with the College of Music of this city as a 
teacher. 
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Concerts and Conventions. 
The Medora (Ill.) Choral Society, gave an 
entertainment recently at which the cantata 
‘*Josiah,”’ by W. A. Ogden, was given. 


Mr. E. M. McFaden, formerly of Kirksville, 
Mo., is to have charge of the music in the 
schools of Minneapolis, Minn.,the coming year. 


The Normal Music School of the Fostoria 
(O.) Academy, gave a rendition of “ The 
August 7, directed by Mr. J. F. 


Creation ”’ y 


Kinsey. 

The Marion (O.) Harmonica Society gave 
a midsummer Musical Festival August 27-28. 
Haydn’s Impe rial Mass was the feature of the 
program, 

Prof, Malmene was invited to lecture on 
Music at the Clermont (O.) County Teachers 
Institute, which held its session this year at 
New Richmond, beginning August 3 

Prof. G. H, Rowe, is loing good musical 
work in the Sedalia (Mo.) University He i 
a good common sense teacher, and one who 


has the interests of his pupils at heart. 


A grand War Song Concert has recently 
delighted the residents of West Andover, O, 
It was conducted by H, A. Lewis, with Mrs 
H. A. Lewis and Miss Sophia Fitts as accom- 


panists. 


William A. Pond. 





The Visitor records with sincere regret the 
death of the well-known mu publisher, Wm. 
A. Pond, of New York City. He died on 
Wednesday, August 12th, of peritonitis. He 
had been in bad health for some time, and had 
also received a great shock in the death of his 
eldest son last year. The 4. Y. Music and 
Drama furnishes the following biographical 
sketch: 

He was a son of Sylvanus B, Pond, a promi 
nent musical composer of his time, and was 
born in Albany, N. Y., on October 6, 1824. 
In 1849 he entered the firm of Firth, Pond & 

| Co., music publishers, then located at No. 1 
Franklin Square. For fourteen years he con- 


tinued a member of the firm, and when in 1863 
Mr. Firth the pioneer of the concern died, the 
style was changed to that of William A. Pond, 

In 1873 his eldest son, William A. Pond, a 
very talented young man, was made a partner, 
and the style again changed to William A. 
Pond & Co. This son died a year ago, and his 
death affected his father so much that he is said 
never to have recovered from it. 

Mr. Pond was, before the war, a member of 
the celebrated Second Company of the Seventh 
Regiment. A short time previous to the break- 
ing out of the rebellion he was major of the 
regiment, but owing to poor health he resigned 
his position when the regiment went into the 
field. In 1879 he was elected colonel of the 
Seventh Regiment War Veterans’ Association, 

Mr. Pond was at different times a director in 
the Tradesmen’s National Bank, in the East 
River Savings Bank, and in the Relief Fire In- 
surance Company. He was also prominently 
connected in musical circles, being president of 
the Musical Board of Trade, and of the Men- 
delssohn Union. Mr, Pond leaves a wife, three 
sons, and a married daughter. 

The business of the firm of William A. Pond 


| & Co. is not only one of the oldest, but also 


one of the most extensive and wealthy in the 
United States. The catalogue of the firm is 
something simply enormous. It contains some 
fine classical music, but the house has been 
most successful with popular and sentimental 
music. They have been largely the publishers 
of our native American composers. 

Their most successful ventures have been 
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with the songs of Braham, the conductor for 
Harrigan & Hart. 

Harry Kennedy’s songs have alsa sold very 
largely. 

William A. Pond, the late head of the firm, 
was a fine, tall man, who had made himself ex- 
ceedingly popular everywhere, especially in 
New York, where he was regarded as one of 
the old residents. 

He was very unobtrusive and conservative, 
but equally liberal and frank. 

The sons now in the business are S. Edward, 
Warren, and Stuart, and Mr. Phipps, his son- 
in-law. 

At present the business will go right along with 
Mr. Edward Pond, who is a fine and business- 
like young fellow, at the head, and he can be 
assured that he will have the good will and 
help of all friends and customers of the house. 


- - 


Henry K. Oliver. 


Gen. Henry K, Oliver, favorably known in 
the music trade as one of the musical judges at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, died 
at Salem, Mass,, on Wednesday evening, Au- 
gust 12. General Oliver was born at Beverley, 
Mass., on November 24, 1800. His father was 
a minister and graduate of Dartmouth, and had 
his son educated at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
where he applied himself so closely that he was 
able to enter Harvard in 1814. He remained 
only two years at Harvard and graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1818. He wasaclose student of 
the classics, especially the Greek, and at the 
age of nineteen was called to take charge of 
the Salem Latin school. He joined the militia 
in 1844, and was appointed Adjutant-General 
of the State by Governor Briggs in 1845. 

In 1860 he was elected State Treasurer on the 
ticket with Governor Andrew, and re-elected 
four times. He held many honorable positions 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts since. 

He began his musical career as a boy soprano 
in the choir of the Park Street Church in 1810, 
This is how he happened to compose ‘ Federal 
Street.” He was thirty-one years old when he 
sat in his library one afternoon reading Theo- 
dore Hook’s novel, ‘‘ Passion and Principle.” 
A passage suggested to him Mrs. Steele’s lines, 
**So fades the lovely, blooming flower.” As 
he ran through the last verse, ‘‘Thus gentle 
patience smiles on pain,’”’ an unbidden melody 
floated into his mind. He was not attempting 
composition, but without effort the words some- 
how melted into music, He sat quickly down 
at the piano and played the tune through, 
improvising the harmonies. Then he tran- 
scribed it upon paper and threw it into a 
drawer, There it lay for two years, until Dr. 
Lowell Mason came to Salem to teach a class in 
music. Happening one day to ask if anyone 
present had ever written music, General Oliver 
thought of his composition and brought it 
forth, Dr. Mason asked the privilege of pub- 
lishing it in the academy collection. It was 
granted, but they were at a loss for a name. 
General Oliver promptly suggested “Sally,” 
that of his wife; but that would not do fora 
sacred tune, so ‘‘ Federal Street,” the street on 
which the Olivers lived, was chosen, and the 
world has ever since been grateful to Henry K. 
Oliver for this grand old hymn, ‘* Harmony 
Grove,” ‘*Morning,” ‘*Walnut Grove,” 
** Ellston,”’ ** Merton,” ‘* Vesper,” ‘*‘ Hudson,” 
and ‘Beacon Street” followed, with several 
motets, many chants and other selections. 

‘* Merton’? was composed in much the same 
way as ‘** Federal Street.’”” General Oliver was 
the organist at the old North Church in 1843. 
During the service one Sunday he searched in 





vain for music to fit Doddridge’s hymn, ‘ Ye | 


golden lamps of heaven, farewell.” The Rev. 
Ir, Brazer was half way through his sermon 
when the melody came to General Oliver. He 
hastily jotted down the notes, and the choir, 
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all of them fine musicians, safg the tune at 
sight. The next day the venerable pastor 
remarked to his organist that he had never 
heard that tune before, General Oliver replied 
that he himself hadn’t, and then confessed. 
The old Doctor responded reprovingly that he 
ought to chide him for making notes during his 
sermon. 

‘*Well, Doctor,” said the organist, ‘‘ what 
would you do if some new ideas came to you 
during service? Wouldn’t you jot them down 
on your sermon ?” 

**I think I should,” was the reply. 

‘* Well, then, which is worse, your notes on 
the margin or mine on the score?” 

The proudest occasion in General Oliver’s 
musical career came to him on June 25, 1872, 
when at the World’s Peace Jubilee in Boston, 
in the presence of President Grant and many 
dignitaries, he stepped from the ranks of the 
chorus, and led, baton in hand, the choir of 
20,000 voices in his own hymn and choral, 
‘Federal Street,’’ with his own words, ‘ Hail, 
gentle peace!’’—V. Y. Musical Courier, 


— > 


Prof, White with the ‘‘ Jubilees”’ 
Again. 


[The following letter written for the Fredonia 
Censor has been sent us. We are glad to know 
that Prof. Geo, L, White will take charge of 
the Jubilee singers again.—Ep. VisiTor.] 

Stopping here for my Sunday rest only, my 
Saturday afternoon was taken up by my weekly 
report writing, and while I was looking for- 
ward to enjoy the concert to be given by the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, I was not expecting to 
meet as I did on going to mail my letter, my 
friend Prof. Geo. L. White, the old time 
manager of the company. Two years ago 
some of its members thought they could run 
the thing themselves, and dropped out from 
Mr. White’s management. 

Their experience, however, has proved to 
them the folly of their idea. They have been 
unable to maintain that high morale, disci- 
pline and training which is essential to their 
success, and in their extremity they have 
turned again to the man who first organized 
the band, and under whose christian guidance 
they were enabled to do so much good for the 
race, 

During the past two years, Mr. White, true 
to his apostleship to the negro, has been en- 
gaged in organizing and conducting a christian 
home in connection with Biddle University, 
Charlotte, N. C. His work there has been a 
success, most emphatically, but divisions have 
arisen among the faculty as to the conduct and 
aims of the institution, and as Prof. White felt 
that the settlement of the trouble as effected 
would interfere most seriously with his mission 
there he recently resigned his office. His work 
in behalf of the negro race since the conclusion 
of the war has exercised so marked an influ- 
ence on their present intellectual condition, 
and on the denominational and educational 
efforts in their behalf, that it seems impossible 
to dissociate him from the work in some form, 
And it does seem a Providential interference 
which has enabled him to return to a super- 
vision of the work of his old pupils, the Jubi- 
lees. And it may be that the work of the past 


| two years with its experience of the real needs 


of the negro, will enable him to take up again 
his travel in such a way as shall tell yet more 
for the elevation and improvement of our 
colored brethren. T. P. 


Prof. White visited Thousand Island Park 
last week at the request of the managers of the 
Fisk University Jubilee Singers, to advise with 
them in regard to their work next season. 

The conference resulted in an earnest request 





of the managers, heartily endorsed by the 
singers, that Mr. White resume his former 
relation to the company. 

As circumstances seemed favorable for re- 
storing the company to its former standing and 
power, Mr, White finally accepted his old 
position as Director of the company, and will 
rejoin them at Red Bank, N. J., about Sept. 15. 
The company will include all of the original 
members now singing, and will begin work in 


New York City, Oct. 1. 


Music Among Jack Tars. 


Interview in New York Mail and Express.—I 
have been selling musical instruments to sail- 
ors for twenty years. Seamen are naturally 
fond of music. They visit so many countries 
and hear so much different music that they 
acquire a taste formelody. Nearly all sailors 
play a little on some tnstrument, but a few are 
really fine performers. The best accordion 
player in the world to-day, I believe, is a 
Spaniard, the first mate of a ship running 
from here to Rio and other South American 
ports. But he is an educated man and had 
his instrument made to order in Germany. 
The keys are all mother of pearl, and the body 
is made of the finest ivory, inlaid with silver 
filigree work. I think it cost him $250. Italian 
sailors play the accordion well, but generally 
lea’e the violin alone. Americans, especially 
our colored brethren, have a kind of hanker- 
ing after the fiddle. Old Captain West, of the 
Adelaide, can put many so-called professional 
violinists to sleep and not exert himself either. 
He owns a very fine instrument, and I don’t 
know but that fF = would as soon lose his schoon- 
er as his violin. Germans and Swedes take to 
the accordion naturally, and play dance music 
with a swing and vigor which they learn from 
the concert saloons which they visit when on 
shore. Some sailors play the flute and piccolo, 
but they are very few. Once an English sai- 
lor, who had made a round trip and was again 
going to China, begged me for heaven’s sake 
to get him a big jew’s harp or else he would 
be likely to commit suicide, The most singu- 
lar request I ever had made to me was by a 
Scotchman, who wanted a set of bagpipes. I 
hunted the city high and low, but could not 
find any. They are imported to order from 
the other side. The Scotchman sailed for the 
Indian Archipelago and I never saw him after- 
wards, Some Captains object to music on 
board but they are either natural-born tyrants 
or don’t know what is good for themselves. 
Nothing cheers up the heart of a sailor like a 
song, and when a vessel lies becalmed in the 
tropics, with the tar sweltering out of her 
seams, and likely to stay in the ‘* doldrums” 
for a month or more, a good song or a lively 
dance cheers up the men’s hearts and keeps 
them from thinking of home and growing dis- 
pirited. Mariners like songs connected with 
the sea, such as‘*TheAnchor’s Weighed,” ‘*Bay 
of Biscay,”’ ‘* White Squall,” ‘* Dublin Bay,” 
‘*Constitution and Guerriere,’’ and ** The Flor- 
ida’s Crew.” But they have their sentimental 
side as well, and many a timeI have seen an old 
salt rub a tear out of the corner of his eye 
when he heard ‘‘Annié Laurie,” ‘“ The Suwa- 
nee River,” or some other good old song. 





A lady was walking along Main Street very 
rapidly. A gentleman was walking just be- 
hind the lady at an equally rapid pace. The 
lady saw a pin on the sidewalk and stopped 
suddenly to pick it up. The gentleman failed 
to put down brakes and took a header over the 
lady. Neither party secured the pin. 
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Music in New Orleans. 





New ORLEANS, AucGust 18, 1885. 

Not very much of musical interest has trans- 
pired during the month outside of the operatic 
performances at the Spanish Fort Opera House, 
and the open air concerts at the West End. 

At the former place Miss St. Quinten with 
her little troupe occupied the boards for the 
last four weeks, during which time she gave us 
‘“‘Mme. Favart,”’ ‘*Chimes of Normandy,” 
‘*Billee Taylor,” and ‘‘ La Mascotte.” 

Mr, D’Aquin’s military band still continues 
to delight the public with the usual open air 
concerts, Last week he introduced a new and 
striking feature. A duet for cornet and trom- 
bone, admirably adapted by the talented pro- 
fessor from the ‘‘ Miserere”’ of ‘‘ I] Trovatore.” 
The cornet actually sung the role of ‘‘ Leonora” 
to the answering tones of ‘‘ Manrico”’ by the 
trombone, while the band took the part of the 
orchestra in support of the blending voices. 
Messrs. Knoll (cornet) and Sontag (trombone) 
played their respective parts with great credit 
to themselves and much pleasure to the audi- 
ence, Mr. Knoll, as every one in New Orleans 
knows, is a cornet soloist of no ordinary talent. 
He plays ballads with appropriate simplicity of 
expression and truth of coloring. Withal he 
has a fine appearance and graceful manner, 
which are no inconsiderable help, for the eye 
loves to be pleased as well as the ear. 

Mr. Sontag is also a soloist of real talent, 
and at the same time a good musician who not 
only knows but feels what he plays. 

Mr. D’Aquin’s military band will of course 
continue its regular concerts with a varied pro- 
gram, This excellent musician and leader has 
kept all his promises, and the people of New 
Orleans know where to go to enjoy a pleasant 
summer evening with good music. The reper- 
toire comprises numbers to suit all tastes. The 
classics can listen to Beethoven, Schumann, 
and Haydn, the lovers of dramatic music are 
given opera from the best masters, and the 
orchestra does not disdain the interpretation of 
popular airs, light opera, and ballad music. 

On the 29th of last month was given a recital 
by Prof. W. H. Pilcher, the well-known 
organist, on the occasion of the opening of the 
grand organ, built by the Pilcher Bros, of this 
city for the World’s Exposition, and recently 
placed in the Jesuits’ Church. The benefit was 
for the newsboys and consequently a large con- 
gregation was in attendance. This organ is an 
immense instrument, and was placed as an ex- 
hibit of theirs in the late exposition, and was 
purchased by the Jesuits’ fathers for $15,000, 
The program executed by Prof. Pilcher was a 
carefully and well selected one, the various 
pieces being by the best composers. 

Lovers of excellent church music will regret 
to learn that Prof. W. Weber has resigned as 
organist and musical conductor at the Jesuits’ 
Church. He ranks as a first-class organist and 





choir leader in every respect. ARNULPH. 
Music in Boston. 


Boston, AUGUST 15th. 

A midsummer letter on concerts is some- 
thing of an anomaly, but even in the hottest 
months some music can be squeezed out of 
such a cultured city as Boston, although now, 
if ever, the musician realizes that Eve did 
very wrong to desire green apples out of season; 
and knows what it is to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow—and shirt collar. In the 
concerts which have recently taken place, the 
inspiration was largely mingled with perspir- 
ation. 

Nevertheless, spite of the heat, the prom- 
enade concerts go on, and are enormously 
popular. Mr, Neuendorff has become a very 
prominent Boston institution, and I am glad 
to say that we are to keep him in our city for 








a long time to come, since he has been en- | 
gaged as stage manager of one of our theatres 
for the winter season, and next summer will 
probably find him again directing a series of 
ape and promenade concerts. 

Some new features have been introduced 
into the series which have brought the concerts | 
to a higher level. Among these the best is a 
set of *‘ composers’ nights,” on each of which | 
the works of one composer only are performed. 
These nights have been devoted to all the 
great and little composers, all the way from 
Suppe and Strauss to Mozart. The execution 
of the works performed is by far the best that 
we have ever had in summer concerts. The 
band has occasionally too much vigor for a 
well balanced orchestra, but the fire and dash 
with which the selections are rendered please 
the public immensely, Of course there is a 
difference in the audiences on the different 
nights. The German element is strongest on 
the Mozart and Weber nights. One point for 
which the management deserve the highest 
credit is the absolute order which has always 
been maintained. People in Boston, prim, 
puritanical Boston, thought that the moment 
beer was permitted to mingle with music, every 
thing would go to the demnition bow-wows in 
the art and social world. Instead of this they 
find not only that a heavy police force is not 
needed, but that the audiences are not much 
different from those at the symphony concerts, 
and that it would be as fit to have policemen 
in a chamber concert as in the promenade 
course, 

The only other items of interest are af- 
forded by the New England Conservatory 
of Music, which seems to be active even in 
summer time. The activity, however, is not 
entirely musical. I have previously intimated 
that vast improvements were to be made in the 
building, but these have grown even larger | 
since my last letter. Every room is being fur- | 
nished with electric (incandescent) lights and | 
steam heat, which will not only give a mag- | 
nificent illumination, but will take away all 
danger of fire. The chapel and lecture hall 
of the institution is to be much enlarged, and 
for this purpose (besides the outlay made from 
the Conservatory funds), one of Boston’s 
philanthropists has donated a generous sum. 
I think that the example will be a good one, 
for the Conservatory has had but few free 
gifts. It has swung upwards on its own 
merits, and through the tact and enterprise of 
one man—its director—Dr. Tourjee. But 
now that it has attained the front rank among 
institutions of its kind, a foundation of a per- 
manent fund, for scholarships, professional | 
chairs, etc., might be the best boon to Ameri- | 
can music that millionaires could bestow. 

PROTEUS. | 











“Maryland, my Maryland.” 


From Mrs. Burton Harrison’s Recollections 
of a Virginia Girl in the First Year of the 
War, we quote the following as to the origin | 
of some of the Confederate war songs: ‘‘It 
was at this time, after a supper at the head- | 
quarters of the ‘Maryland line’ at Fairfax, 
that the afterwards universal war-song, ‘My | 
Maryland,’ was set afloat upon the tide of | 
army favor. We were sitting outside a tent in 
the warm starlight of an early autumn night, | 
when music was proposed. At once westruck 
up Randall’s verses to the tune of the old 
college song, ‘Lauriger Horatius,’—a young 
lady of the party from Maryland, a cousin of 
ours, having recently set them to this music 
before leaving home to share the fortunes of 
the Confederacy. All joined in the ringing 
chorus, and when we finished a burst of | 
applause came from some soldiers listening in 
the darkness behind a belt of trees. Next day | 
the melody was hummed far and near through | 
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the camps, and in due time it had gained and 


held the place of a favorite song in the army. 
No doubt the hand-organs would have gotten 
hold of it; but, from first to last during the 
continuance of the Confederacy, those cheerful 
instruments of torture were missing. (I hesi- 
tate to mention this fact, lest it prove an incen- 
tive to other nations to go to war.) Other 


songs sung that evening, which afterward had 
a great vogue, were one beginning ‘ By blue 
Patapsco’s billowy dash,’ arranged by us to an 
air from ‘Puritani,’ and shouted lustily, and 
‘The years glide slowly by, Lorena,’ a ditty 
having a queer little quivering triplet in the 
heroine’s name that served as a pitfall to the 
unwary singer. ‘Stonewall Jackson’s Way’ 
came on the scene afterwards, later in the 
” 


war. 
rr 


A Western Prodigy. 


The following letter from London is chiefly 
concerning a youthful American prodigy, who 
was introduced to the readers of the VISITOR 
some time ago: 

Delighted and interested with all we saw 
and heard, yet it is with pride we write that 
none gave us more pleasure than a little Amer- 
ican pianist who made her deéut, Miss Birdie 
Blye, of Iowa, only eleven years of age. She 
appeared many times in leading concerts, both 
in solo and difficult concerto with an excellent 
orchestra. She was always received with en- 
thusiasm by the large audience who were de- 
lighted with her strains of wonderful tone and 
brilliancy. There was never a false note struck, 
even in the intricate passages, there was no 
running together nor dropping of note, but the 
most highly cultured and delicate ear was 
pleased with the perfection of her playing, her 
sympathetic touch and correct phrasing. It 
was said in London that ‘* Liszt plays the 
scales and Patti sings them as no other artists, 
not in disconnected notes, but like the wind 
rushing over a field of wheat,” and this child 
artist approaches nearer to it than many cele- 
breted pianists. Her technique is wonderful, 
and she plays with great depth of feeling and 
beauty of expression. Miss Birdie was study- 
ing in London, and her masters predict that 
the real musical genius which places her, even 
now a child, strangely far above us, will, in the 
future, place her in the front rank of great 
musicians, She was styled the new Arabella 
Goddard, a rare compliment, for the English 
have always thought their favorite pianist was 





simply incomparable. Birdie is singularly un 
| spoiled and childlike, though receiving so 
much praise but is just such a lovable child as 
one would expect from such a happy child 
hood, full of sunshine and love. No wonder 
she creeps into the hearts of her stern looking 
| masters with her gentle, winsome ways. She 
is being most carefully educated. It is pleasant 
to see her devotion to her mother, who is also 
a fine musician, a proficient in several lan- 
guages and a writer for several of our leading 
periodicals. They were inseperable com- 


panions, and were to be seen regularly during 
the year at the leading art gallery, where they 
were taking lessons in oil and water color 


| painting. Many noble and aristocratic families 


were represented at this gallery, and smong 
others, were the daughters of Lord and Lady 


| Suffield, the great friends of the Prince and 


Princess of Wales. Rank, however, seemed 
to make no distinction, for the litt'e American 
received her full share of attention from the 


masters, and was said to be the most talented 
and promising pupil at the gallery She was 
often praised for her painstaking, conscientious 
work, From the criticisms made of the various 
| students, I infer that students in London are 
very much like our own. Many sacrifice 
quality for quantity, preferring to increase 
their number of paintings rather than aim at 
perfection. ELLA TALBOT, 
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Green Apples.* 


Little apple on a tree, 
Just as green as it can be. 


Swinging in the summer sun, 
Daisy apple, great big one. 


Little Billy passing by, 
Sees the apple hanging high. 


Mouth begins to water, quick, 
Billy runs to get a stick 


‘Throws it up into the tree. 
Does n’t fetch it, “Oh! dear me.” 


Tries again and hits it fair, 
‘* Here it comes, I do declare.’ 


, 


Little apple gets a fall, 
Billy eats it, core and all! 

ee xe * 
Time of midnight, Billy ’s sick, 
Papa runs for doctor, quick. 


Billy feels an awful gripe, 
Guess that apple was n’t ripe. 


How it makes him twist and shake, 
Billy 's got the stomach-ache. 


Doctor ’s coming on a jump, 
With his great big stomach pump. 


Pumps away with all his might, 
Soon sets little Billy right. 

. * * 
Breezy orchard, apple tree, 
Billy passing? Yes, that’s he. 


Sees the apples near the top, 
Does not even try to stop. 


Little heart goes bumpty, bump, 

rhinks about the stomach pump. 
*“** Neugh’s enough for any one,” 

Billy says—he’s had his fun. 
Tuomas P, CuLiar 

: rhis poem is indirectly appropriate to this maga- 
zine, as the subject ef it effects musicians as directly as 
it did Billy, as recorded in these sententious lines. 
The Editor of the Vistror has “‘ been there.” 


i 


Beer and Boston Music. 





I ran up from the cool seashore for a few days 
to gather musical items for my Western cor- 
respondence, and find that the stay-at-home is 
by no means left without music. The concerts 
take place with amazing regularity, and the 
**Pops,”’ which supplanted the ‘*Sympho- 
nies,” have in their turn given way to a 
series of promenade concerts, which take place 
in Music Hall every evening, and at which re- 
freshments are sold. Miradile Dictu! Beer also 
flows there. I never thought to see Gambrinus 
wedded to the muses in staid old Boston. 

The very hall itself has undergone a meta- 
morphose. It has been transformed into a 
summer garden, with flowers, shrubbery and 
electric lights. The Aladdin who has done this 
is named Higginson, and he has helped music 
in Boston in a very business-like manner, 
Founding the Symphony Orchestra first, he has 
followed it with the popular and the promenade 
series, so that those of his musicians who desire 
it can have employment the yearround. Spite 
of the fact that many of the musicians of the 
Symphony Orchestra remain in the present or- 
ganization, the music is not up to the Sympho- 
nic standard, nor is it desirable that it should 
be so, for summer digestion. Some of the best 
players of the Symphony Orchestra have gone 
to the seashore or mountains in search of rest, 
and some even who remain in Boston, do not 
care to play dances and marches, and light 
overtures, lest it should spoil their style. But 
spite of the somewhat lowered tone of the pro- 
grams (or perhaps because of it) the public 
flock to the concerts and enjoy them hugely. 
Neuendorff is conductor, and a better one for 
this work could scarcely be found. He has 
dash and fire, and the swing of his rhythm 
carries every one along with it. Of course you 
will not care for an analytical essay upon per- 
formances of Strauss, Lamothe, or Waldteufel. 


Suffice it to say that the drum is as vehement, | 


the brass as powerful, and the cymbal as 
deafening as heretofore. 





| entrance of Madame Cavalazzi, 


During my stay in Boston, I of course went 
up to the New England Conservatory, of Music. 
Here everything is in the greatest activity. 
Vast improvements are being made in the 
lower part of the great building. A parlor and 
reception room for the teachers is being added, 
the offices are being enlarged, and the lecture 
hall is being altered and addedto. The classes 
for the fall already promise to be very large, 
and even the great extent of the institution will 
be not more than sufficient to meet the strain 
upon it. 

Of course chamber concerts have vanished 
altogether, but there has been one musical 
novelty in Boston this week in the shape of a 
Mexican band. 

The Mexican and Spanish tunes were very 
pleasing, but the whole was not as characteris- 
tic as the music and performance of the Spanish 
Students, or of the Hungarian Gypsies who have 
played in Boston. Add to this that I heard one 
of the band swearing at the weather in German, 
and you can see that the charm was lessened. 

This finishes the short budget for this month, 
and once more my only lines shall become fish- 
lines, and peace descend for a week or two 
upon PROTEUS. 
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London Dancing. 


What a wild scamper is the last new valse, 
says a London letter, The various couples dash 
and tear through it, and, after two or three 
rounds, come to a breathless stop, scarlet and 
gasping for breath. There are but few, who can 
dance a quick valse with true grace, and those 
few do not always succeed in finding congenial 
partners. The consequence is a scene of wild 
confusion that, to an uninitiated on-looker must 
savor of bedlam. A few couples still practice 
the “chandelier crawl,’” circling slowly round 
and round beneath a group of lights with a 
languid rhythm, and getting heartily detested 
by the rushing couples in whose way they get. 
Apropos of the French word, I may mention 
that it is now highly unfashionable in London 
to speak or write the word in its English form, 
‘‘waltz.’’ The cotillion reigns, especially in 
the houses of those hostesses who like to find 
themselves some modicum of fame by the 
beauty and costliness of their cotillion gifts. 
Such a height has this sort of an advertisement 
of one’s wealth and generosity now reached, 
that an unwritten law has come in force in the 
best circles, by which it is enacted that only 
flowers may be given in the cotillion, and that 
costly gifts shall come under the category of 
‘‘vulgar show.” In the same way, it is now 
considered the best style to be married in the 
morning, as the nouveaux riches always make 
it a point to be wedded by special license, 
which is the only mode of having the ceremony 
performed in the afternoon. 


eT 


Patti as Carmen. 


Madame Patti’s performance of ‘Carmen’ is 
not likely to be the brightest possible recollec- 
tion of her brilliant career. She cannot sing 
the music like Madame Trebelli, nor act the 
part like Madame Minnie Hauck. Yet taken 
for all in all, her Carmen is one of the best on 
the boards. In the first two acts it is, however, 
undoubtedly weak. On the 18th ult., when 
the nervousness of a debut had passed off, the 
lower notes of her voice could hardly be heard 
even in the front row of stalls, despite frequent 
transpositions of key. Madame Patti’s acting 
in the scene before the cigarette manufactory 
was essentially artificial, and indeed until the 
who dance 
with Madame Patti was deservedly encored, 
the affair passed almost without a hand, From 
that point, however, steady improvement was 
manifest. 


clusion of the act Signor Arditi handed the 





prima donna a pillow of embroidered satin, 
which caused a great deal of amusement. In 
the scene with the cards, Madame Patti rose to 
real power, and the death scene was only 
spoilt by the realistic butcher-like business of 
the tenor, a new-comer, named Signor Garulli, 
who in the rest of the opera made a veritable 
success. Madame Cavalizzi repeated old 
triumphs in the ballet before the bull ring, the 
business of which, by the way, was managed 
in a manner which could not be compared 
with that at Drury Lane arranged by Mr. 
Augustus Harris, 





Too Sympathetic by Half. 


Just as evening was closing in, a curly-headed 
little boy was standing on tiptoe on the door- 
step of a house in Chelsea trying to reach the 
door bell. Just then a benevolent old man 
passed along. He paused, and, with a kindly 
smile, patted the boy on the head, 

**My son, that door bell is a little beyond 
your reach, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yeth, thir.” 

“Ah!” continued the old gentleman mus- 
ingly, *‘it is a fit symbol of the striving of 
youth after the unattainable. How often in 
this world the thing we most desire is beyond 
our grasp! And when, after continued effort, 
we have secured the object of our ambition, 
how often we find that it is not worth what it 
has cost! My little man, I am taller than you. 
Shall I ring the bell for you?” 

“If you wanth to,” replied the boy, looking 
at him out of the corners of roguish eyes. 

With another fatherly smile the old gentle- 
man gave the bell-handle a vigorous pull. 
What was his amazement to see the boy jump 
from the steps and slide around the corner with 
the words: 

‘*You’d better hurry now, or they will be 
after you!” 

The boy had scarcely disappeared when an 
upper window opened and the contents of a 
bowl of water descended on the old man, ac- 
companied by the words: 

‘*Take that for your impudence!” 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


The Present is a comparatively new western venture. 
It is a monthly magazine of entertaining literature and 
practical information. The August number was es- 
pecially interesting. 


The Mt. Vernon Quarterly, is alittle magazine edited 
by Geo. M. Vickers, of Philadelphia, in which may be 
found a good variety of poems and recitations for 
school and exhibition purposes. 


The catalogue of the College of Music of Cincinnati 
for '84-5, an interesting document, giving full informa- 
tion of the workings of the College, its faculty, curri- 
culum, etc., can be had on application to the College. 


Voice in Singers, is a paper read before the Ohio 
State Medical Society, June 4, 1885, by Dr. Von Klein 
of Dayton, and now issued in pamphlet form. While 
not exhaustive, the book contains many sensible sug- 
gestions, and is very interesting. Published by Hann 
& Adair, Columbus, O. 


“ Grant’s Memorial: what shall it be?” is discussed 
in the September number of the North American 
Review, by Launt Thompson, Karl Gerhardt, O. L. 
Warner, and Wilson McDonald, sculptors; W. H. 
Beard, painter; Calvert Vaux and Henry Van Brunt, 
architects; and Clarence Cook, art critic. This sym- 
posium is sure to attract wide attention at this time, 
when the desire is so general to erect a monument to 
Grant that shall be worthy of the man; the nation and 
American art. he same number of the Review con- 
tains other valuable articles. 


“Karan Kringle’s Journal,” by Miss Karan Krin™ 
gle, of Klodsville, Ohio, is a new book in press and to 
be published in a few days by T. B. Peterson & Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and it is one of the brightest, clever- 
est and most comical of recent humorous romances. 


| There is a hearty laugh on every page, and the drollery 
| js, here and there, mixed with pathos and sensation, 
| several highly interesting love episodes bein 
The scene in which Carmen tempts | 
Jose was admirably conceived, and at the con- | 


intro- 
duced. Karan is an old maid, but genial, good-hearted 
and shrewd. She receives a legacy, whereupon she 
becomes prominent, and goes through a series of the 
most ludicrous adventures and experiences possible to 
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imagine. Everybody should read this capital work, and 
all who do will be both highly amused and thorough! 
entertained. The book is copiously illustrated wit 


twenty-one be angen engravings, printed on tinted 
paper, depi some of the most comical episodes, 
which ad apand to its attractiveness. It will pub- 
lished in a large debdesine volume, bound in morocco 
cloth, price $x.50, and its popularit will no doubt be as 
great and as lasting as that of “‘ Major Jones's Court- 
ship,” and “ Major Jones’s Travels,” written by Major 
Joseph Jones, of Pineville, Georgia. 


Musical hopper. 


‘* Sam"’ says that visitors to the Highland 
House are of the opinion that Mikadodledo. 

A farmer saw two dudes on the street, and 
exclaimed. “Gosh! what things we see when 
we don’t have no gun!” 





A writer in Harper's commences a poem 
with the line, ‘‘Some day I shall be dead.” It 
is, indeed, a beautiful thought. 

When does a brass door-knob put you in 
mind of two eminent musical composers and a 
famous prima donna ?—When it has a Verdi- 
Grisi Handel. 

Poetic license is something which enables a 
man to say things in verse, which would 
incarcerate him in a lunatic asylum if worked 
off anywhere else. 

Some people have peculiar constitutions. 
Mark Twain once complained, after a long 
interval of idleness, ‘“This working between 
meals is killing me!” 

Recalling the famous saying, ‘‘Let me make 
the songs of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its laws,’’ the Boston Glode asks, ‘‘Who 
would not rather be the author of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ than the author of the tariff bill?” 

‘Doctor, I came to see you about my 
younger brother.” ‘‘What is the matter with 
him?” “One of his legs is shorter than the 
other, and he limps. Now, what would you 
do in a case of that kind?” “I am afraid I 
should limp, too.” 

“They well nigh stun one,” said Theodore 
Hook once, in reference to a morning concert, 
“with those terrible wind instruments, which 
roar away in defiance of all rule, except that 
which Hoyle addresses to young whist players 
when in doubt—trump-it.”’ 

The poet asks, ‘‘What’s in a name?’”’ Thos. 
P. Culiar in a note to the VISITOR says: “We 
find by putting the first letter of each word in 
the following paragraph together, that some- 
times there is a great deal more than appears 
at first sight. 

United States, Great Republic, American 
Nation Triumphant. 

Young Person—(applicant for house-maid’s 
situation). ‘‘MayI ask, sir, if you keepa boy?” 

Old Gent—“‘A boy! no. Why ?” 

Young Person—‘‘Oh, to clean boots and 
knives, carry up coals, and—” 

Old Gent—*‘Ah! may I ask 
the piano?” 

Young Person— (dudiously). **N —no, sir—” 

Old Gent—*‘Ah, then, I’m afraid you won’t 
—that is, we shall not suit you. I and my 
wife always carry up the coals, and wash the 
dishes, and all that sort a thing. All we want 
is some one to play the piano.” 

It is said that a noble lord, famous for his 
devotion to art, procured the other day the 
score of a Wagnerian opera, and invited a 
great pianist to visit him on the following 
Sunday for the purpose of ‘‘expounding”’ the 
work. Sunday came, and the pianist with it. 
The host first of all attempted the score, and 
quickly resigned his seat to the visitor, who, 
after playihg for five minutes, turned to his 
companion, and asked, ‘‘ What do you think 
of it?” 

‘**T think,” replied the noble lord, ‘that it 
is a judgment upon us for playing the piano 
on Sunday. Give it up.” 

And they gave it up. 


can you play 
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VOCAL. 


Bobolink. Song for Sopranc. Words by Maggie 
Sullivan Burke. Music by J. W. Bischoff. Colored 
title. Price. . . «75 cts. 
A charming song in Mr. Bischoff ’s characteristic vein. 

It compares Fm fook with the best of his already well- 

known compositions, and cannot fail of wide popularity. 

Say Thou Wilt Never Forget. Song and 

horus. Words by Fanny J. Crosby. Music by 
John R. Sweney. Price. . 35 an 
A graceful composition by this weil- known composer 

Though of the popular grade in difficulty, musicians 

of superior acquirements will be pleased with its at 

tractive melody and fine arrangement 

Love’s Old Sweet Song. Song. Words by G. 
F. Bingham. Music by J Molloy. Price, 30 cts. 

“Once in the dear, dead days beyond recall, 
When on the world the mists began to fall, 
Out of the dreams that rose in happy throng, 
Low to our hearts love sang an old sweet song.” 


Only a a Faded Letter. WaltzSong. Words by 
, Leggett. Music by Mrs. Lizzie Leggett. 
BE title. Price. . . . 40 Cts, 
A song of the popular grade i in waltz form, pleasing 
and of moderate compass. 
my a and Only Love. Song and Dance. 
. rice. 30 Cts. 
A - 4 RB a song and dance, light, hvely music, 
well arranged and sure to “take.” the average dif- 
ficulty and just the thing for amateur or minstrel use 
Farewell to Bangs. Tenor Solo and Chorus. 
Words by Gale. Music by Vint C. Bates. Pr., 35 cts. 
A serio-comic lament on the fashionable decree that 
“ The bangs must go.” Quite easy. 
Picking © Cherries. Song. Words by Josephine 
Furman, Music by Karl Otto Heyer. Price, 30 cts 
An exquisite song of a superior grade. A worthy addi- 
tion to any musician's repertory 
If You Become a Nun, My Dear, Song 
Words by J. H. L. Hunt. Music by T. Hubbard 
Smith. Price , 30 cts, 
“If you become a nun, my dear, 
A friar I will be, 
In any cell you run, my dear, 
Pray look around for me. 
The roses all turn pale, too, 
The doves all take the veil, too, 
The blind will see the show, 
When you become a nun, dear, 
I'll not believe it, no! 
No! No! No!” 
By-Gone Days. Song and Chorus. Words by 
Geo, Bennett. Music by M.L. McPhail. Pr., 30cts. 
A very simple song on an old subject, but the music is 
very good, though easy, and the words are above the av- 
erage. The chorus is very effective. 


The Manin the Moon. Song. WordsbyJ.W 
Music by James R. Murray. Price, 30 cts 
Being] {r. Murray's latest addition to his ‘‘ Children’s 
Songs for Kindergarten, School and Home.” Both 
words and music are very funny. This set of songs is 
a great favorite among the young folks, and this addi 
tion will no doubt be kindly received by them. 
Baby Lips are Kissing Min Song 2 
oru Words by Phil. Rossiter Music by E. 
Walston Price ; 35 cts 
A pleasing home song with a very attractive chorus 
Songs of this character are always welcome. 
Ah! Whence Comes. Air and variations by 
Proch. Price ; 7s cts. 
A fine edition of this popular concert piece. Aspirants 
for professional life will find this an invaluable study. 
Drift My Bark. Duet. By Kucken. Pr cts 
This edition has English and German words, aod is 
beautifully engraved on large plates. 
Only a Wreath of Daisies. Song and Chorus. 
Words and Music by T. P. Westendorf. Pr., 35 cts, 
A beautiful and touching song by this favorite com 
poser. It is not hard, but requires care and feeling to 
fitly express the sentiment of the song. 
Four uartets for Male Voices. 
Wooiruff, Pri 15 cts, 
These quartets are a peined t in octavo and are all good 
practical compositions. They are named as follows: 


Evening Hymn. 
The Mill Stream. 
Serenade. 


Good Night. 

Amon the Blue Wisconsin Hills. Ballad 
s and Music by Mrs. Agnes E. Mite —n 
Price > cts 
A tribute to the. memory of a soldier who fell in Settle 
in the Wilderness, May s, 1864. Of the popular grade. 
Don’t Leave Your Mother, Tom. Mem 
and Chorus. Arranged by “ Winthrop. " Pr., 35 cts. 
Already porular. The sentiment is certainly be 
ctommeniel Gan the song will stand on its own merits as 

a song for the people. 
one Werd From Thee. Song. Transcribed 
Harrison. Price 35 cts. 


EE 


adieaes from Bendel, and will doubtless become far | 


more popular in this form than in the original. New 
words. 


Absent Faces. Song. With Chorus. 
Music by Geo, M. Vickers. Price. . 


Werdsand 
. 30 cts, 


A good song in every respect and one that can be 
warmly recommended for voices of medium range and 
execution. 


I'll Meet You When ’tis Moonlight. Song 


and Dance. Words and music by Eugene Stein. 
Price. ; 35 cts 
Written for the minstrels and adopted by them, and 
will soon become generally known. It is one of the best 


song and dances we have seen for a long time 


Weep for the Brave. Songand Chorus. Words 
by Clara B. Coffey. Music by Geo. B. Chase. With 


portrait of General Grant. Price 40 cts 
This song is in memory of Gen. Grant, and dedicated 
to the “‘ Boys in Blue,” and is a worthy tribute to the 


great Captain so recently relieved from duty 
Have You Been there? Song. Words by H 
M. Smith, M. D. Music by T. Hubbard Smith 
Price. . 20 cts 
We don’t propose iz ) give either the song or ourselves 
away by answer or explanation. Get the song and see 
if you can answer and explain it yourself. It's good 


Then a Kiss Before We Part. Waltz Song 
Words by Kate Cleary Music by K. T. Harrison 


Price ts 
A new waltz song that will take rank am¢ mg the best 
of this style of music. Easy, flowing, and not difficult 


*“*A kiss to last me till we meet, 
A kiss to make our parting sweet, 
A precious pledge that each shall take, 
For love’s own dear and sacred sake.” 
Te Deum Laudamus in E-flat. By E. W 
Crozier. Price $1.2 
A real good easy Te Deum It is quite effective, an 
though easy, commends itself to the musician as well as 
the amateur 


Love isa Flower. For Banjo. By]. K. Emmet 


Arranged by G. P. Leddy. Price 40 cts 

A good arrangement for banjo of Emmet’s latest nov- 

elty. Lovers of banjo music will find this arrangement 
0. K 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Gavotte nompadour. Francois Behr Fourth 


Grade cts 
Gypsy Rondo. Trio No. Hayd Fourth 
Grade o 4 cts 
Oo oe Ba lly Op. 104, N Lichn 
Third Grade Price 40 cts 
March from Tannhaueer. Spindler. Fourth 
Grade rice 75cts 
Im Schonen Mai. Idylle. Op. & Lichner 
Fourth Gradé. Pric« 4 t 


The above choice piano pieces have just Deena 


to our Teachers’ Set of “Selections from Standard 
Authors,” and will be found very servicable in the 
grades for which they were written 
Roses of the Alps. Wm. Fink. Pri ts. 
A pretty little piece of the third grade An excellent 
teaching piece 
Gala- Days. Bagatellk By Mrs. E. ¢ Johnson 
*rice ts 
aa spirited composition in March or Quickstep style, 
as played at Prof. C. F. Schmidt's Fifth Annua! Band 
Tournament It has already received a hearty recep 


tion 

Gen. Grant’s Funeral March. By Louis 
Staab Price t 
One of the best, musically, of the many marches 

written in memory of Gen. Grant. Moderately diff 


Fiower Song. By Car! i ffman. Price cts 
As pretty as Lange's celebrated piece of same nam: 
and of about the same grad f difficulty leachers 
will not be long in finding outi ies bea ities and usefulness 
Funeral March. In memory of Gen. Grant By 
Marie La Bouchere. With portrait. Price . 40 cts 


4 march of the popular grade rhe only technical 
difficulty being the octaves and thirds for tne right har 


Beauty of Childhood. Polka. By T. P. West 


endorf . ¢ 
A little Hi piece of the second grade and in 
the key of ¢ It will delight beginners, and wil! serve 


as a study as well as a “ piece to play.” 


Irresistable Schottische. By W. M. P 

lavis. Price 0 cts 

Of the third grade of difficulty. Pleasing melody, 
well arranged. b 


fay be used as a march 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


Reverie. For Violin and Pian By M. C. Cuttle 
Price jo cts, 

A pleasing melody for violin with an easy accompani- 
ment for piano. The violin part is written over ‘the 


piano score, and is also printed on a separate sheet for 


the use of violinist. 


FOR CORNET and PIANO. 


Hattie Waltz. For Co-net and Pian By ( S 

Morrison. Price 25 cts 

Not difficult for either instrument A good waltz 
with the melody given to the B-flat cornet 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 


Overture—Jolly Robbers. Suppe 
Waltzes—On the Blue Danube. Strauss 
Send for price lists and catalogues. Any of the abx 


music or any thing published in this or foreign countries 
sent pote on receipt of marked price 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O 
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Andante espressiwo. GUSTAV LANGE. Op. 54. 
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‘ar from Home and Native Mountains, 


THEO. D. C. MILLER. CHARLES E,. PRATT. 
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FAR FROM HOME AND NATIVE MOUNTAINS. 
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Dwell on that far chore ; WhileI wan - der sad and lone - ly Far from friends and 
Where my loved ones call; Back to home and na-tive mount - ains, Dear old ship, bear 
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FAR FROM HOME AND NATIVE MOUNTAINS. 
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Tue Jonn Cuourcu Company wish to call the attention 











of the Music Trade and that of the public in general, to 








their unsurpassed facilities for publishing musical com- 








positions of every description, in the very best style, 








either from electrotype or engraved plates, or by the lithographic process. To all 











CHORAL SOCIETIES AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 












They wish to say that they are prepared to furnish musical works of any nature, 





from original manuscripts or by reproducing foreign editions, and prices in every 





instance will be made as reasonable as first-class work will permit. 








Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, from their earliest conception, have been 





a furnished by The John Church Company, from plates especially prepared for the 





purpose, and hence their long experience in this direction renders them eminently 








fit to cater successfully to the demand for similar work. 


zy Prize,MEtHOD WATFITON 
FARI URBACH 


?_ 
With additions by the translator, ; PIAN 0 FORTES 
> THEODORE PRESSER. Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 








4 Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
- This is undoubtedly the best edition published of Great Power of Tone, with 


this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- Highest Excellence of Work- 
ful translation of the original method which was manshi 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the P- 





judges, HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
, Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. NEW-YORK. 
— -r Theoder Kullak, Berlin. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 
3 THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in x 
—@o—t- themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- CINCI N NATI. 
4 able, and thoroughly instructive. 
PRICE, $2.00. THE EVERETT PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., | INTONE  °rmostnees need 
a Cincinnati, ©. IN TOUCH omen. beautiful design and best 
= amas 


. IN FINISH °Sorktmansnip 
- {+ ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 
L Beautifully Printed and Free from Errors. Grand, Square and Upright 


Grad That wi Priced = PT A NICS 


lail oO C Oo Oo } | | Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 


| following standard instruments: 
} 
| 


= Systematic Inst i in all Branch KNABE, 
Systematic nstruction in a rancnes — Tw y y 
“ Piano Playing, from the First Ele- aa & SON 


ments to the Highest Perfection. NEW ENG LAND. 


#4 DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT EVERETT. 





| These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
AND | their quality ; and stock is such that all tastes and 
be will be suited. 


DR. LOUIS STARK, SvaRY PiAwO te 
Mer tana bce wats ne cee | Tae fOr Fi ive Years. 


Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 




















4 oughly tested and has the hearty endorsement of such 

=e Liszt, aay, Hier” Stephen Heller, Jules | THE CELEBRATED 
Benedict, Dr. Fer iller, the Lachners, Ressi er, : 
Lindpainter, Moscheles. Marschner, Taubert, — et Clough & Warren and Sterling 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of she 

" most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- ORGAITS 

. sonses. In all Styles, for Home and Church use 

- Price, including postage, $3.00. Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 





. . Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 
Be sure tc ask for THE JOHN CHURCH CO’S 
PLATE EDITION. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


























The greater portion of the works rendered at the great Musical Festivals of 


| 
| 
| 


} 


No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. | 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


VECETABLE 
AIN-KILLE 
o 
We beg to call the attention of the public t this 


long tested and unrivalled 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


The PAIN KILLER isapure y vegeta e compound, 
and while it is a mostefficient Remedy for Pain, it is a 
perfectly safe medicine even in the most unskillful 
hands. 

FOR SUMMER COMPLAINT, 
or any other form of Bowel Disease in Children or 
Adults; it is almost a certain cure, and has, without 
doubt, been more successful in curing the various 
kinds of 
c OE. ERA 
than any other known remedy, even the most skillfu 
physician In India, Afric x, and China, where the 
dreadful disease is ever more or le valent, the 
PAIN-KIL a. E cm 

is « onsidered by the natives, as well as Europear 
residents, in those climates 

A SURE RE ME: »Y. 

CAUTION.-The public w autious that they 
get the genuine Pain-Kille 4s some unprincipaled 
men use that name for their own worthless compounds 
In so doing they deceive “the community, and infringe 


upon the “Trape Marx” of Perry Davis 


Prices, 25c., 50c., and $1.00 per Bottle. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Musical Mer han 


dise can be obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospil Songs, and appropriate 


pieces for special occasions The most ELEGANT 
Hymn, Tune anp Cuurcn Music Boox fudlished 
Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $ by mai A single 
copy for x mination sent postpai n receipt of $1.5 


Specimen pages free 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


@nly a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 

elegant title, Frank Howard, 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts 
| Pency Blossom Waltz—Piano (4! an ds), S idea 75 cts 


oe sceovevte . 50 cts 
Pansy Transcription—R yan 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom—Song for Guitar, Rutled ge, 35 cts 
Pansy Blossom—F or Orchestra 75 cts, 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Easy, Winthrop, 30 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp., 60 cts. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE  Scmerrsser nn” "ih Day ont 
IN TOUCH Coittney: chines. slestoty, end 


IN FINISH Combines newutitut design and best 























THE ‘MUSICAL VISITOR. 








W M. KNABE & CO.,, 


have attained an 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 


WM. KNABE & CO. 





UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Church Anthems 
By C.C, CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems for | 
6pening and closing services. Choirs whee | 
study difficult music will also find a large 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cc incinnati, Oo. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 


THOS. P, PASCALL. 
408 West 36th 8t., N. Y. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
The Dollar Organ Instructor 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
methods of te aching. The lessons are enter- 
taining littie pieces, not dull, dry mechanical 


exercises. Each piece contains some new int 
to be developed by its practice, The * DOLLAR 
ORGAN INSTRUCTOR” was prepared by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 
what is wanted in a work of thiskind. The book has 
a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Ohurch & 
Co.’s Dollar Organ Instructor. 





CHURCH CO’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


‘Concert Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 


ORCHESTRA. 


| With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 





The Chapel 


A special teats, 2 ot Sieh | 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or cine 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving hist of pieces, authors and price. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, Cincinnati. 





STANDARD CHORUSES. 


| second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombones | 
| first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
| Drums, and Piano Forte. 





Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clanonet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violinand Piano ..... 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. ......... 

First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 

Bass and Piano 

9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
PG Fs ew ced Se’ d ERE 

10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 

ee saw i os 

15 . ean (Large Orchestra) without 


ee eee ee eee 
Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, - $2.00 Net. 
3 Large - $2.00 ** 
Send for list of pieces now “ready. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


‘THE EVERETT PIANO. 


E Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness. 
UC a lightness, elasticity, and 


iN FINISH combines nos beautiful design and best 











This well-known series embraces 170 of the most rel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi’s Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The che- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 te 15 cemts. Full list free. 

In ordering, please specify that you want Chureh 
& Co.’s Standard Series. 





‘Band & Orchestra Leaders 


ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 
Send for Complete Catalogues 





Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Peppet 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 


A copy of a should be in the hands of every 
d and Orchestra Leader. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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